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SINS OF THE SERVICE: 
NEGLECTING TALENT 


‘‘Nothing is more vital to the re- 
newal of an organization than the sys- 
tem by which able people are nurtured 
and moved into position where they 
can make their contribution.”’ 

John Gardner in Self Renewal. 


‘Your Department enjoys the dis- 
tinct advantage of being staffed by a 
group of career public servants who 
are without parallel in the Federal 
service.”’ 

Julia V. Taft, in a recent letter to the 
Secretary. 


Reflecting on these expressions 
from the perspective of the Director 
General of the Foreign Service, one is 
driven to wonder how it is that such a 
remarkably talented group of people 
manage to evoke the amount of criti- 
cism we are getting from Selection 
Boards, Inspectors, EEO complaints 
and grievance cases about the way in 
which those in leadership positions 
exercise responsibility for the training 
and development of subordinates. At 
best, it can be characterized as benign 
neglect; at worst it is rank injustice. 

One of our wise, retired Ambas- 
sadors recently observed to me that 
the quality and ésprit of the Service 
largely depended on two factors: the 
talent and character of those entering 
the Service and the recognition by 
senior officers that counseling and 
guiding juniors is as important a part 
of their role as conducting diplomacy. 
Apprenticeship to a senior official 
remains one of the best learning proc- 
esses. In a larger service, this kind of 
approach may seem so unrealistic as 
to be wide of the mark. 

Difficult though it may be, how- 
ever, the fact is that in many cases in- 
spiration must come from the top if it 


is to come at all. It is a leadership re- 
sponsibility to provide our employees 
a sense of challenge and accomplish- 
ment; to set appropriately high stand- 
ards for each individual; to pro- 

vide help and assistance in meeting 
those standards and to try to give each 
person a sense of joint participation in 
a meaningful venture. Instead, I fear 
we are inclined to concentrate too 
much on problem-solving and the sub- 
stantive aspects of our work. Policies 
become more important than people. 
Because the end product of so much 
that we do is in the form of advice to 
superiors (and ultimately the Presi- 
dent) on foreign political, economic, 
and other developments, a super- 
visor’s *‘line’’ operations tend to soak 
up all attention and energy, leaving 
little time for bringing out the best in 
subordinates. Yet it is equally impor- 
tant to the mission of the Department 
that attention be given to maximizing 
their talents. 

During orientation in off-site ses- 
sions at Harper’s Ferry, new junior of- 
ficers undergo realistic role-playing 
exercises to help prepare them for 
their first assignment abroad. Draw- 
ing on actual case histories in the 
Service, they assume the roles of 
supervisors and subordinates and act 
out typical situations with different 
types of supervisors. Recognizing that 
a new officer’s first assignment will 
have a major impact on his or her 
ideas, motivation and career, we have 
found it advisable to organize the 
Harper’s Ferry program to aid new of- 
ficers to cope with their new environ- 
ment, given the unevenness of our 
supervisory record. 

Time was that we could levy de- 
mands on our personnel, and if they 
fell short they were presumed to be re- 
sponsible and a change of assignment 
was made. Now we can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of changing personnel 
in the hope of obtaining new talent 
rather than developing what we have 
on hand. The central personnel system 
will not rescue negligent supervisors 
from their problems by transferring 
people. If change is needed, the 
supervisor must first look to effecting 
change both through training and by 
shifting resources to accomplish the 


job. Only then is it fair to conclude 


that an individual shortcoming de- 
mands remedial action. Supervisors 
who are unable to fulfill their respon- 
sibilities to their subordinates will in 


the future be less likely to command 
executive assignments. 

There is another side of the coin 
which is perhaps instructive. We have 
had many crises at posts abroad dur- 
ing the past two or three years. War, 
assassination, and terrorist attacks 
have spotlighted cases of remarkably 
able leaders who have developed the 
teamwork necessary to bring all per- 
sonnel and other resources together to 
meet the emergencies. This suggests 
that we do have the capability to meet 
the ultimate test. Where we perhaps 
fall down is in providing challenge, 
motivation, and leadership in more 
normal—even humdrum—circum- 
stances. 

Among the things we must be atten- 
tive to are (1) establishing a climate of 
human relationships, which will help 
to shape the attitudes that motivate 
employees toward better perform- 
ance; (2) maintaining open communi- 
cations with peers, subordinates, 
supervisors and others; (3) distribu- 
ting and delegating work and authority 
to go with it, while remaining avail- 
able as a source of expert knowledge 
and information; (4) training new em- 
ployees and assisting them in develop- 
ing their capabilities; (5) defining 
realistic and attainable work goals and 
setting clear and understandable per- 
formance standards; and (6) being 
sensitive to potential employee grie- 
vances and trying with common sense 
and intelligence to help those indi- 
viduals under our supervision who 
have legitimate grievances. 

The Department of State’s ability to 
rise to the challenge of the future is in 
the hands of our supervisors. Will 
they give rein to inquiring minds? 
Will they take the time to train and 
motivate our personnel? Or will lack 
of guidance and pressures for 
conformity stifle independence of 
mind and creativity and leave us un- 
prepared for tomorrow’s crises? 

During the months ahead, we will 
be searching for ways to address this 
essential aspect of keeping our Serv- 
ice vital and relevant. It cannot be 
done by talking to ourselves in Per- 
sonnel. We need your perspective, 
ideas, and experience and hope that 
we Shall be hearing from you. 


Live 
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THE AMERICAS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Our special relationship with Latin America 


During his trip to Latin America in 
February, Secretary Kissinger spoke 
before the U.S.-Venezuelan Sym- 
posium II in Macuto, Venezuela. A 
transcript of his address, delivered on 
February 17, follows: 


I am most pleased to be here today, 
at the invitation of President Perez. 
This Symposium is symbolic of the ef- 
fort of our two nations to strengthen 
our ties, and to consult on issues of 
deep concern to our two peoples. I 
come here not merely to demonstrate 
my country’s interest in its relation- 
ships with you, but to address with 
you the global challenges to our com- 
mon future. 

The Western Hemisphere has for 
centuries symbolized man’s readiness 
to grasp his own destiny. When I 
placed a wreath at the Tomb of Simon 
Bolivar yesterday, I recalled the depth 
of his faith and wonder at the future of 
the Americas. Today, more than a 
century later, the promise of our 
hemisphere is more alive than ever — 
and the compelling responsibility we 
face today and tomorrow. 

Today I want to discuss with you 
the challenges that history has posed 
to our hemispheric friendship, the ef- 
forts we have made in the recent 
period to address these challenges, 
and the compelling responsibility we 
face today and tomorrow. 


Our special relationship 


I have come to this continent be- 
cause the United States believes that 
Latin America has a special place in 
our foreign policy. 

This belief is the product of history. 
We won our national independence 
together in the same era. We con- 
fronted the similar challenges of 
pioneer peoples developing the re- 
sources of bountiful unexplored con- 
tinents. We shaped democratic institu- 
tions and spurred economic growth, 
conscious that we benefitted greatly 
from our relationship with each other. 
We have long shared a common inter- 
est in shielding our hemisphere from 
the intrusion of others. We led the 
world in building international or- 
ganizations to serve our cooperative 
endeavors for both collective security 
and economic progress. 

The United States has always felt 


with Latin America a special inti- 
macy, a special bond of collaboration, 
even in the periods of our isolation 
from world affairs. Even now, when 
our countries are major participants in 
world affairs, when our perceptions of 
contemporary issues are not always 
identical, there remains a particular 
warmth in the personal relationships 
among our leaders and a special read- 
iness to consider the views of our 
neighbors. On many issues of United 
States policy—economic, political or 
security—the American people and 
Congress give special consideration to 
our hemispheric ties. 

The problem we face today is that 
history—and indeed the very growth 
and success we have all achieved— 
have complicated our relationship. 
What used to be a simple perception 
of hemispheric uniqueness, and a 
self-contained exclusive relationship, 
has become enmeshed in wider con- 
cerns we all now have in the rest of the 
world. 
®8The United States is conscious of a 
global responsibility to maintain the 
world balance of power, to we ed 
solve the age-old political conflicts 
that undermine peace, and to help 
shape a new international order en- 
compassing the interests and aspira- 
tions of the 150 nations that now com- 
prise our planet. And so our vision 
now reaches beyond the Western 
Hemisphere. We have major alliances 
with the Atlantic community and Ja- 
pan, as well as this hemisphere; we 
have growing ties of friendship with 
many nations. In a nuclear age, we 
have an inescapable responsibility to 
manage and stabilize our relations 
with the major communist powers, 
and to try to build a safe and more 
constructive future. The problem of 
peace in this generation means for us, 
the United States, a permanent in- 
volvement in world affairs in all their 
dimensions—maintaining security, 
promoting a healthy trade and mone- 
tary system and economic develop- 
ment, and creating a stable and just 
and universal system of political rela- 
tions. 

At the same time, Latin American 
nations have grown in power and in- 
fluence and become major forces in 
their own right on the world scene. 
This is one of the most striking events 


of this era. Your economies are 
among the most advanced of the de- 
veloping world. But your role is not a 
product of economic strength alone; 
its roots are deeper—your traditions 
of personal and national dignity, con- 
cern for legal principle, and your his- 
tory of peace; your sense and a grow- 
ing sense of solidarity with develop- 
ing nations in Africa and Asia. Such 
global involvement is inevitable; in- 
evitably also, it creates new and con- 
flicting pressures on more traditional 
friendships. 

The challenge of economic de- 
velopment has become a worldwide 
concern and is being addressed on a 
global, and not simply hemispheric 
basis. Venezuela is now co-chairman 
of the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation and has dis- 
charged this responsibility with great 
wisdom. Similarly, the energies of the 
United States are increasingly focused 
on international organizations and is- 
sues of global scope. We have made 
major and comprehensive proposals to 
the UN General Assembly Special 
Session, the World Food Conference, 
and the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation. Recent events 
have taught us all that global pros- 
perity is indivisible; no nation can 
prosper alone. 

Finally, the United States continues 
in this era to feel a special concern for 
its hemispheric relations. Our pro- 
found conviction is that if we cannot 
help to solve the burning issues of 
peace and progress with those with 
whom we have such long-standing ties 
of sentiment and experience of col- 
laboration, we have little hope of 
helping to solve them elsewhere. 

To put it positively, we feel 
strongly that our cooperation as 
equals in this hemisphere can be a 
model for cooperation in the world 
arena. The challenge we face is that 
we must reconcile these distinct but 
intersecting dimensions of concern. 
We must define anew the nature and 
purposes of our hemispheric condi- 
tion. We must understand its meaning 
and its promise. We must adapt it to 
our new global condition. We must 
summon it, develop it, and use it for 
our common objectives. 

The United States values its bilat- 
eral ties with your countries, without 
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any intention of pursuing them in 
order to break up your regional sol- 
idarity. We want to preserve our 
hemispheric ties and adapt them to the 
moral imperatives of this era, without 
hegemony, free of complexes, aimed 
at a better future. 

All the nations of the hemisphere 
are mature countries. The variety of 
intersecting relationships and con- 
cerns reflects the vitality of our na- 
tions and the increasingly important 
roles we play in the world. We in the 
Americas are granted by history a 
unique opportunity to help fashion 
what your Foreign Minister has called 
a ‘‘new equilibrium’’ among all na- 
tions. 


Dialogue and progress 


The experience of our recent past 
has much to teach us. During the early 
1960’s, the Alliance for Progress 
stimulated great expectations of rapid 
development. The enthusiasm with 
which our countries embraced the Al- 
liance Charter clearly exceeded our 
collective perseverance and under- 
stated the magnitude of the challenge. 
But great human and financial re- 
sources were mobilized; new institu- 
tions were created that remain basic 
instruments for cooperation. And ul- 
timately the Alliance left an even 
greater moral imprint. By the end of 
the 1960’s, internal development and 
social change had become an impera- 
tive for all governments in Latin 
America, regardless of political col- 
oration. The United States is proud of 
its contribution. 

In this decade, this hemisphere has 
been swept up in the tides of the 
global economy that now have an in- 
creasing significance to our national 
plans and expectations. 

At Vina del Mar in 1969, the na- 
tions of Latin America staked out a 
new agenda of issues reflecting what 
we have since come to call 
interdependence—the conditions of 
world trade, multinational corpora- 
tions, and technology transfer—as 
well as more traditional issues such as 
economic assistance. In the spirit of 
inter-American cooperation, the 
United States attempted to respond. 
My government endorsed, and 
worked for, measures to improve 
Latin America’s access to our markets 
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The Secretary’s trip to 
Latin America 

Secretary Kissinger returned to 
Washington February 24 after a 
busy, eight-day visit to six Latin 
American countries— Venezuela, 
Peru, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica and Guatemala. 

During his first stop, in Caracas 
on February 17, Dr. Kissinger 
made a major policy address on 
inter-American relations. In 
Brazil he signed an agreement in 
which Brazil and the United States 
pledged to consult each other on 
all major international issues as 
well as mutual ones. The Secre- 
tary also met with leaders in Peru, 
Colombia and Peru to discuss cur- 
rent issues. 

Enroute to Washington, the 
Secretary stopped in Guatemala 
on February 24 to tour some of the 
areas which were hard hit by the 
recent earthquakes. 


and those of other industrial coun- 
tries, to improve the flow of private 
capital, to reform the inter-American 
system and to ensure consideration for 
Latin American concerns in interna- 
tional forums. 

Less than a month after becoming 
Secretary of State in 1973, I called for 
a new dialogue between Latin 
America and the United States to 
reinvigorate our relations by addres- 
sing together the new challenges of an 
interdependent world. I believed that 
in the past the United States had too 
often sought to decide unilaterally 
what should be done about inter- 
American relations. | felt that Latin 
America must have a stake in our 
policies if those policies were to be 
successful. I said we were ready to lis- 
ten to all Latin American concerns in 
any forum. 

Latin America chose to conduct the 
dialogue on a strictly multilateral 
basis, presenting common positions to 
the United States. First in Bogota, 
then in Mexico City, the agenda of is- 
sues that had been set out in Vina del 
Mar was updated to account for 
changed circumstances and new con- 
cerns. 

At Tlatelolco, 


and again in 
Washington, I joined my fellow 


Foreign Ministers in informal meet- 
ings, supplementing our regular en- 
counters in the OAS and the United 
Nations. A thorough and heartening 
dialogue took place. For the next 
twelve months, United States and 
Latin American representatives met in 
a continuous series of political and 
technical discussions. These meetings 
were interrupted almost precisely a 
year ago, in reaction to certain provi- 
sions of the United States Trade Act 
of 1974—the very Act that im- 
plemented the system of generalized 
preferences first proposed in Vina del 
Mar. 

All of us have something to learn 
from this experience. First, we can 
now see that the new dialogue, as it 
was conducted, only partially met the 
psychological requirements of our 
modern relationship. 

The United States was prepared to 
work with other nations of the hemi- 
sphere to improve and perfect the un- 
deniable community that has existed 
under the name of the inter-American 
system for almost a century. Yet the 
explicitness of our approach to the 
concept of community led many in 
Latin America to think that the United 
States wanted to maintain or create a 
relationship of hegemony. This mis- 
understanding obscured the reality 
that the hemisphere was in transition, 
between dependence and interdepen- 
dence, between consolidation and 
political growth, and that the old 
community based on exclusivity was 
being transformed into a more open 
community based on mutual interests 
and problem solving. 

The United States, perhaps under- 
estimating the psychological weight 
of history, had conceived a dialogue 
as a means of adjusting its policies 
through compromises arising from a 
common search for solutions with 
Latin America. 

The Latin American nations still 
seemed to think that the United States, 
with its great strengths and respon- 
sibilities, could act unilaterally to re- 
solve all issues, that any compromise 
was surrender, that Latin America 
should propose and the United States 
should respond. The United States, on 
the other hand, looked upon dialogue 
as a prolonged process of give-and- 
take, in which progress would come 
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incrementally, as our representatives 
analyzed the problems and negotiated 
solutions. 

Latin America demanded quick re- 
sults: each meeting became a deadline 
by which time the United States had to 
show ‘‘results’’ or be judged lacking. 
But as economic difficulties beset us 
all in a period of world recession, it 
became obvious that if Latin Ameri- 
can aspirations were expressed to the 
people of the United States in terms of 
categorical and propagandistic de- 
mands, they could not elicit a suffi- 
ciently positive response. 


Both sides oversimplified the na- 
ture of the problem: the Latin Ameri- 
can nations did not always perceive 
that the issues were among the most 
difficult that the international com- 
munity has faced, because they go to 
the heart of the structure and interac- 
tion of entire societies. The United 
States did not sufficiently take into 
account that Latin America had ex- 
perienced years of frustration in 
which lofty promises by the United 
States had been undone by the 
gradualism of the American political 
system, which responds less to 
abstract commitments than to concrete 
problems. Hence the charge of neglect 
on one side and the occasional feeling 
on the other side, of being beseiged 
with demands. 

But if the new dialogue has not yet 
yielded results, it nevertheless 
expresses a constructive mode of deal- 
ing with our problems and realizing 
the aspirations of the hemisphere. The 
United States is prepared to make a 
major effort to invigorate our hemi- 
spheric ties. My trip here underlines 
that purpose. 

We have learned something basic 
about the hemisphere itself. In the 
past, both the United States and Latin 
America have acted as if the problems 
of the hemisphere could be solved ex- 
clusively within the hemisphere. To- 
day, the Americas—North and 
South—recognize that they require a 
global as well as a regional vision if 
they are to resolve their problems. For 
the United States a homogeneous pol- 
icy toward an entity called ‘‘Latin 
America’’ presents new problems, in 
terms both of global concerns and of 
the real diversity of Latin America. 
Nor can the burden of adjustment to a 
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new hemispheric equilibrium be borne 
wholly by the United States. We are 
prepared to make a major contribu- 
tion, and we are willing to cooperate 
fully with Latin American regional in- 
stitutions that come into being to this 
end. 


But both sides need a new ap- 
proach. The United States is prepared 
to give more systematic consideration 
to Latin America’s quest for regional 
identity. On the other hand, Latin 
America must overcome its own ap- 
prehensions about our policies. In the 
past, whenever we emphasized the re- 
gional aspects of our relationships, we 
have been accused of forcing prob- 
lems into an inter-American system 
which we dominated; when we em- 
phasized the bilateral mode, we were 
accused of a policy of divide and rule. 
Each side must understand the prob- 
lems and purposes of the other. 


We thus all know our challenge. 
We must now turn it into our oppor- 
tunity. As far as the United States is 
concerned, we are prepared to make a 
major effort to build upon our historic 
ties a cooperative effort to construct a 
better future. 


Interdependence and our 
common future 


Where do we go from here? What is 
the answer? Wherein lies the purpose 
of our relationship in the modern era? 


Our starting point must be to recog- 
nize that an era of interdependence 
makes collaborative endeavor more, 
not less, important to any country that 
wishes to preserve control over its 
own national destiny. 


We in this hemisphere won our 
glory in fighting for national indepen- 
dence and defending it in the face of 
foreign threats; we have built societies 
embodying the tradition of democ- 
racy; we have dedicated our human 
energies to the development of our 
natural resources, with impressive re- 
sults. 


Yet even as we celebrate our birth 
as nations and our centuries of 
achievement, we encounter a new 
challenge to our independence. It 
comes not from foreign armies, but 
from gaps and strains revealed within 
the very international economic sys- 


tem that each of our nations, in its 
own way, has done much to create. 

Since the Enlightenment, which 
produced the faith in reason and prog- 
ress that inspired our revolutions, we 
have all believed that the growth of a 
global economy would nurture a 
world community bringing universal 
advancement. Yet now we find that the 
international system of produc- 
tion—which still has the potential to 
provide material progress for all—has 
become subject to uncertainties and 
inefficiencies and international con- 
flicts. 

Nowhere is this challenge more 
vivid than in Latin America. With the 
higher stage of development that your 
economies have reached has come the 
awareness of greater vulnerability to 
fluctuations in export earnings, to in- 
creases in costs of imports, and to the 
ebb and flow of private capital. Yet 
your more complex and more open 
economies can also respond more vig- 
orously to, and profit more readily 
from, positive trends in the world 
economic system. 

Interdependence for the Americas 
is therefore a positive force, and an 
opportunity. We must manage it, har- 
ness it, and develop it for our common 
benefit. 

Our economic dilemmas give rise, 
in our times, to political imperatives. 
Rapidly changing external events af- 
fect all our peoples profoundly—their 
livelihoods, their material standards, 
their hopes for the future, and most 
fundamentally, their confidence that 
our systems of government can suc- 
cessfully encounter the challenges be- 
fore us. And the requirement for ac- 
tion is political will. 

Our societies derive their strength 
from the consent and dedication of our 
peoples. Can our democratic system 
cope with the strains of social change 
and the frustrations of what is inevita- 
bly a long historical process? Can na- 
tions find the wisest path in an era 
when our problems are too vast to be 
solved by any nation acting alone? 
Will we succumb to the temptation of 
unilateral actions, advantageous in 
their appearance but not their reality? 
Can we reconcile our diversity and the 
imperative of our collaboration? 

I believe we have every cause for 
optimism. The requirements of inter- 
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dependence make patent the genius of 
our special hemispheric traditions, 
values, and our institutions. Pluralism 
and respect for the rights of others are 
indispensable to the harmony of the 
international order. For to seek to im- 
pose radical changes without the con- 
sent of all those who would be af- 
fected is to ignore political reality. 
Equally, to deny a voice to any who 
are members of the international 
community is to ensure that even posi- 
tive achievement will ultimately be re- 
jected. 

Therefore the traditions of this 
hemisphere—democracy, justice, 
human and national dignity, and free 
cooperation—are precisely the qual- 
ities needed in the era of global inter- 
dependence. National unity without 
freedom is sterile; technological prog- 
ress without social justice is corrupt; 
nationalism without a consciousness 
of the human community is a negative 
force. 

Therefore, our permanent quest for 
progress in this hemisphere must take 
into account global as well as regional 
realities. It must reflect the differing 
interests of each country. And our 
global efforts respectively must draw 
on the vitality of our own reltionships 
as a source of dynamism, strength, 
and inspiration. 

The United States has attempted to 
make a constructive contribution, in 
this context. 

Last September in New York, ad- 
dressing the Latin American Foreign 
Ministers attending the UN General 
Assembly, I pointed out that several 
of our initiatives before the Seventh 
Special Session had been designed to 
be particularly relevant to Latin 
American concerns. And I pledged 
that in the necessary negotiations in 
other forums, and in all aspects of our 
relations, we would remember that 
each Latin American country was dif- 
ferent, and we would be responsive to 
the distinctive national interests of our 
friends in the hemisphere. 

My New York comments raised 
contradictory speculations. The 
explicit introduction of global consid- 
erations into our Latin American pol- 
icy was variously interpreted as im- 
plying either that the United States 
denied the existence of a special rela- 
tionship with Latin America, or that it 
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sought to build on that relationship to 
constitute a new bloc in world affairs. 
The recognition of the uniqueness of 
each country, and particularly my 
Statement that ‘‘no single formula’’ 
could encompass our desire for warm 
and productive relations with each na- 
tion in the hemisphere, were inter- 
preted by some to imply that the 
United States was about to embark on 
a new crusade to maintain its power 
through a policy of special bilateral 
deals designed to divide the countries 
of Latin America against each other 
and preclude their ties with countries 
outside the hemisphere. 

These speculations reflect the sus- 
picions and uncertainties of a fluid 
global environment. They reflect 
problems we must jointly overcome. 
They do not reflect United States pol- 
icy. 
‘the fundamental interests of the 
United States require an active and 
constructive role of leadership in the 
task of building peace and promoting 
economic advance. In this hemi- 
sphere, the legacy of our history is a 
tradition of civilized cooperation, a 
habit of interdependence, that is a 
sturdy foundation on which to seek to 
build a more just international order. 
And it is absurd to attempt to create a 
broader world community by tearing 
down close cooperative relations that 
have already existed in our part of the 
globe. 

Therefore, the United States re- 
mains committed to our common 
pledge at Tlatelolco to seek ‘‘a new, 
vigorous spirit of inter-American sol- 
idarity.’’ This must mean today not an 
artificial unanimity or unrealistic 
pleas for unilateral action. As we 
agreed at Tlatelolco, interdependence 
has become a physical and moral im- 
perative: it is a reality of mutual de- 
pendence and a necessity of coopera- 
tion on common problems. To face 
real problems, we must now deal ef- 
fectively among ourselves, we must 
identify our real needs and priorities; 
given the hemisphere’s diversity, that 
can often be achieved bilaterally and 
subregionally better than regionally. 

In this spirit of working solidarity, 
the United States pledges to take spe- 
cial cognizance of the distinctive re- 
quirements of the more industralized 
economies of Latin America, and of 


the region as a whole, in our efforts to 
build a more equitable international 
order. We believe the major Latin 
American countries need concessional 
foreign assistance less than they need 
support for their drive to participate in 
the international economy on a more 
equal footing with the industrialized 
nations. To help overcome fluctua- 
tions in export earnings and continued 
import and debt-servicing needs, we 
have secured a development security 
facility in the IMF and a substantial 
increase in access to IMF resources. 
To facilitate access to long-term de- 
velopment capital on commercial 
terms, we have proposed a new inter- 
national investment trust and have 
begun a program of technical assist- 
ance to countries entering established 
capital markets. 

In a similar vein, we support ex- 
panded capitalization of international 
financial institutions such as the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation and 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank. A U. S. contribution of $2.25 
billion to a new multi-year replenish- 
ment of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank is now before the U. S. 
Congress. President Ford has given 
his full support. 

To promote the growth and market 
stability of commodities of impor- 
tance to Latin America, we favor 
producer-consumer cooperation in 
specific commodities, and a reduction 
in the barriers to increased processing 
of raw materials in exporting coun- 
tries. 

We are prepared to undertake other 
practical steps: 

The nations of Latin America have 
shown considerable interest in the 
transfer of modern technology. We 
support this, in principle and in prac- 
tice. The challenge here, as 
elsewhere, is to develop mechanisms 
to achieve practical results. It may be 
that SELA can turn to this question 
and suggest the means by which we 
could cooperate. We are prepared to 
respond positively. 

In addition, we must recognize that 
the private sector, private initiative, 
and private capital can play important 
roles in the development and applica- 
tion of new scientific and technologi- 
cal advances to local needs and condi- 
tions. The degree to which private 
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capital is prepared to devote its con- 
siderable resources of talent and 
knowledge to this task will depend on 
the climate for its participation. It is 
for this reason that we state again our 
willingness to discuss codes of con- 
duct, which can provide guidelines for 
the behavior of transnational enter- 
prises. No _ subject is more 
sensitive—or more vital—for the pri- 
vate sector has played the critical role 
in bringing about growth; its re- 
sources exceed by far those now 
available for governmental aid. Yet 
for it to be effective the proper envi- 
ronment must be created. This is a 
major test for our cooperative efforts. 

To increase trading opportunities, 
we now permit many industrial prod- 
ucts of developing countries to enter 
the United States without duty. And 
we favor special and differentiated 
treatment in the multilateral trade 
negotiations through concentration on 
products of interest to Latin America. 
This is already apparent in the talks 
we have had on tropical products. On 
all such multilateral issues we are 
prepared to have prior consultation 
with the nations of Latin America. 

To maintain direct assistance to the 
neediest nations in this hemisphere 
still oppressed by poverty and natural 
disaster, the great bulk of our bilateral 
concessional assistance to Latin 
America, nearly $300 million annu- 
ally, is now allocated to the region’s 
poorest nations, to meet basic needs in 
health, education and agriculture. At 
this moment, the United States has 
joined other countries in a massive re- 
sponse to the devastating earthquake 
in Guatemala. In addition, we con- 
tinue to support expansion of mul- 
tilateral concessional assistance 
through the fund for special opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank and the soft-loan windows 
of other international financial institu- 
tions active in Latin America. These 
activities, supplemented by new pro- 
grams in agricultural development and 
to assist balance of payments 
shortfalls, make an important con- 
tribution to our common responsibil- 
ity toward the neediest. 

To support Latin American regional 
and subregional efforts to organize for 
cooperation and integration, the 
United States has provided technical 
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and financial assistance to the move- 
ment of regional and subregional in- 
tegration, including the Development 
Banks of the Andean Pact, the Central 
American Common Market and the 
Caribbean Common Market. We are 
eager to assist these integration 
movements and others that may arise 
in the future. In addition, we see in 
SELA a new possibility for coopera- 
tion among the nations of Latin 
America on common regional prob- 
lems and projects. We welcome 
SELA and will support its efforts at 
mutual cooperation as its members 
may deem appropriate. 

To negotiate on the basis of parity 
and dignity our specific differences 
with each and every state, both bi- 
laterally and, where appropriate, 
multilaterally, we intend to solve 
problems before they become con- 
flicts. We stand ready to consult with 
other governments over investment 
disputes when those disputes threaten 
relations between our governments. 
As you all know, the United States 
and Panama are continuing to move 
forward in the historic negotiations on 
a Panama Canal treaty to establish a 
reliable long-term relationship be- 
tween our two nations. In the interim 
between now and the final Law of the 
Sea Conference, we will continue to 
attempt to find solutions to issues re- 
lating to fisheries and the seas which 
have complicated our relations in the 
past. It is the earnest hope of my coun- 
try that within a year a Treaty of 
Caracas will be signed on the law of 
the sea. 

To enforce our commitment to 
mutual security, and the Bolivarian 
ideal of regional integrity against 
those who would seek to undermine 
solidarity, threaten independence, or 
export violence, last July at San Jose, 
the nations of the Americas agreed 
upon revisions to the inter-American 
treaty of reciprocal alliance, the Rio 
Treaty. 

In so doing, they reaffirmed their 
commitment to take collective action 
against aggression—whether it comes 
from without or within the hemi- 
sphere. The United States regards this 
treaty as a solemn international obli- 
gation. We are resolved to carry out 
the commitment it places upon us. 

To work to modernize the inter- 


American system to respond to the 
needs of our times, to give direction to 
our common actions, the member 
states have already taken a major step 
forward in revising and reaffirming 
the Rio Treaty. In the months ahead, 
the OAS will be considering the report 
of its Special Committee on Reform. 
More is at stake than the text of the 
Charter; the member states are also 
beginning to focus on the structure 
and processes of the organization it- 
self. The United States believes that 
the OAS has an important future of 
service to the hemisphere. We stand 
ready to work with others to modern- 
ize and strengthen it, to make it a 
more effective instrument for regional 
cooperation. 

The application of these principles 
is a matter of common concern. We 
have had a special relationship for 150 
years and more; the very intimacy of 
our ties imposes upon us the duty of 
rigorous and responsible self- 
assessment. We should set ourselves 
concrete deadlines—to complete the 
process before the end of this year. 

We should use the months ahead 
constructively and productively. It is 
time that all of us in the hemisphere 
put aside slogans and turn from 
rhetoric to resolve. Let us go beyond 
the debate whether the United States 
is patronizing or neglecting or seeking 
to dominate its neighbors. Let us not 
dispute whether the Latin American 
nations are being unreasonable or 
preemptory or seeking to line up 
against their northern partner. 

Instead, let us focus on our goals 
and the need for common effort and 
get down to serious business. Many 
forums and forms are available. I pro- 
pose that we identify the most fruitful 
areas for our common effort and set 
ourselves the goal of major accom- 
plishment this year. At the OAS meet- 
ing in June, we can review where we 
stand and discuss what further needs 
to be done. At the last General As- 
sembly, we adopted the informal style 
of the new dialogue, successfully, to 
facilitate open and frank discussions 
of major issues. I propose that we do 
so again, and that we concentrate, at 
this next ministerial meeting, on the 
nature of our fundamental relation- 
ship. 

Our common problems are real 
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enough; a common response will give 
living reality to the heritage and prom- 
ise of the hemisphere and the enduring 
truth that the nations of this hemi- 
sphere do indeed have—and will con- 
tinue to have—a special relationship. 


The United States and Venezuela 


The ties between the United States 
and Venezuela illustrate the sound 
foundation upon which we can build. 
Our democracies, our economic 
strength, our tradition of trust and 
working together give us hope; it is 
our duty to go forward together. This 
is the strong desire of my country. 

We have set an example together. 
Our collaboration is traditional, ex- 
tensive, intensive, and—patently— 
mutually beneficial. 

Venezuela is a country at peace ina 
continent at peace. Its considerable 
energies can happily be directed to- 
ward the highest aspirations of human 
well-being, in the spirit of its demo- 
cratic ideals. Now those ideals have 
been given new strength by the ac- 
quisition of new prosperity and 
power. 

Last December in Paris, 27 nations 
gathered in the Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic Cooperation—a 
milestone in the world’s struggle to 
manage the challenges of interdepen- 
dence. 

Decisions in CIEC are to be taken 
by consensus rather than by majority 
vote. The structure of the conference 
reflects the diversity of nations. It is 
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not a club of the powerful: the de- 
veloping countries as well as the in- 
dustrialized participate on a fully equal 
basis. It is representative, but not so 
unwieldy as to frustrate all practical 
action. It is a tribute to common 
sense, and to the strength of our col- 
lective commitment to achieve real 
solutions and real progress for our 
peoples and for the world. 

Appropriately, Venezuela—whose 
leaders have long projected a vision of 
greater democracy among nations as 
well as within their own country—is 
now co-chairman of CIEC. 

Since the early days of our nation 
when Francisco de Miranda be- 
friended George Washington, Ven- 
ezuela’s and the United States’ strug- 
gle for liberty, national dignity, and 
progress have been intertwined. Only 
a few miles up this coast at Puerto 
Cabello, there is a monument to ten 
North Americans who lost their lives 
in the first attempt by Miranda to win 
Venezuelan independence. And 
Henry Clay, whose statue stands in 
Caracas, expressed the enduring wish 
of my nation when he wrote to Simon 
Bolivar in 1828: ‘*. . . the interest 
which was inspired in this country by 
the arduous struggles of South 
America, arose principally from the 
hope, that, along with its indepen- 
dence, would be established free in- 
stitutions, insuring all the blessings of 
civil liberty.”’ 

We have a right to be proud, for 
these hopes are a living reality. Few 
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societies have transformed themselves 
so profoundly and so rapidly as our 
two countries. And those transforma- 
tions have been neither aimless nor 
ideological, but the dynamic product 
of institutions created by free peoples. 

The challenge for both our nations 
now is to draw new inspiration from 
the long tradition that unites us, to 
bring into harmony the diverse roles 
we are destined to play in world af- 
fairs. There is little we can accom- 
plish apart; there are tremendous 
things we can achieve together. 

Venezuela and the United States 
have built an economic relationship 
that is sturdy and valuable to both 
sides—and is increasingly so. Ven- 
ezuela has for decades been an impor- 
tant and reliable supplier of energy to 
the United States—through World 
War II and the recent oil embargo. 
The United States private sector has 
participated actively in the dynamic 
growth of the Venezuelan economy. 

We recognize that we often have 
differing perspectives and differing 
interests. At times, the fervor of our 
respective convictions has led us to 
disagree even when our interests basi- 
cally coincided. Venezuela and the 
United States can debate without con- 
frontation. We can discuss without 
rancor, as friends. And most impor- 
tantly we can pursue our respective 
goals with a dignity born of mutual re- 
spect. 

Like a masterpiece by Soto or Otero, 
our relationship is therefore a shim- 
mering and changing pattern of real- 
ity. My discussions with your distin- 
guished President Carlos Andres 
Perez and Foreign Minister Escovar 
have convinced me that the farsighted 
prophesy of the Liberator speaks for 
both our countries. Bolivar en- 
visioned a world ‘‘imbibing the 
American principles and seeing the ef- 
fects of liberty on the prosperity of the 
American peoples. . . .”’ 

We have it in our power to trans- 
form such a world from a dream into a 
practical reality. All great achieve- 
ments began as dreams. With realism, 
reason, and the will to work together, 
we can ensure that the dreams of 
Bolivar and Jefferson, of Miranda and 
Washington, will endure—for our two 
countries, for the hemisphere, and for 
all mankind. 
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Eagleburger explains Department’s budget request 


Following is the statement of Law- 
rence S. Eagleburger, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Management, 
before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for State, Justice, 
Commerce , the Judiciary and Related 
Agencies Appropriations on F ebruary 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE: 


It is a pleasure to appear before you 
today to present the fiscal year 1977 
appropriation request for the Depart- 
ment of State. This is my first budget 
presentation before your subcommit- 
tee, and I welcome the opportunity to 
discuss the Department’s programs. 
The constructive relationship the De- 
partment has had with this Committee 
is greatly appreciated and valued, and 
I look forward to a continuation of the 
association. 


Total budget request 


For 1977, the Department of State 
is requesting $1,049,134,000, an in- 
crease of $207,434,000 over the 
amount appropriated to date for 1976. 
However, for comparability purposes 
we have adjusted the 1976 appropria- 
tions to reflect: the Federal salary in- 
creases which took effect last Oc- 
tober; a proposed $5.0 million rescis- 
sion in our Cultural Exchange appro- 
priation; and an interagency financ- 
ing transfer to implement the Foreign 
Affairs Administrative Support 
(FAAS) system. The net increase over 
the 1976 adjusted appropriations is 
$144,924,000. 


Major elements of the increase 


The major elements of the increase 
in 1977 are: $51.0 million for our 
salaries and expenses appropriation, 
all of which represents mandatory 
wage and price increases and Federal 
salary adjustments and $35.1 million 
for the Foreign Buildings Program, 
which includes $30 million for the 
Moscow Embassy Compound. 
Agreement was reached in 1969 on a 
rent-free exchange of long-term 
leaseholds for sites in Moscow and 
Washington. The agreement also sets 
forth the principle of parallel progress 
for both projects. The Soviet Union is 
prepared to begin construction in 
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Washington immediately. The budget 
also includes an increase of $10.0 mil- 
lion for Contributions for Interna- 
tional Peacekeeping Activities, which 
is vital to our efforts to maintain peace 
in the Middle East. 


Priorities policy group 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk 
for a few minutes about the manage- 
ment process used this year in deter- 
mining our fiscal year 1977 budget 
request. Last June, Secretary Kis- 
singer announced the creation of the 
Priorities Policy Group (PPG). It is 
composed of senior policy-level offi- 
cials who were tasked by the Secre- 
tary with a central role in relating the 
Department’s goals and objectives to 
the need for resources. The PPG held 
sessions with each Assistant Secretary 
and other officers who are responsible 
for the Department’s programs. Each 
session consisted of a review of re- 
sources available to them in relation- 
ship to their responsibilities and the 
new or additional requirements they 
would have in 1977. In essence this 
was a policy review to insure that we 
are doing what we should with regard 
to the foreign policy objectives of the 
U.S. Government, as well as a review 
of the positions and funds authorized 
for each program. With the com- 
prehensive review as a base, the PPG 
proceeded to formulate our require- 
ments for inclusion in the fiscal year 
1977 budget. 

Our Office of Budget and Finance 
then held intradepartmental hearings 
on the details of the needs and object- 
ives of each office and appropriation. 
Following these steps, a final overall 
budget review was held by the PPG to 
determine the Department’s fiscal 
year 1977 budget request. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my view that 
the Department’s budget request be- 
fore you has been tailored to meet 
only the essential needs of the De- 
partment. 

Since completion of the 1977 
budget we have continued our man- 
agement improvement efforts. As an 
example, we recently conducted an in- 
tensive review to identify low-priority 
positions which could be reallocated 
to meet more urgent needs. A careful 
analysis was conducted of the staffing 
in all bureaus in Washington and 


abroad. To date 226 positions have 
been identified for reallocation to 
meet the Department’s changing re- 
quirements and priorities. 


Foreign Affairs Administrative 
Support System 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
the Committee’s attention specifically 
to a new item in the 1977 budget and 
request your support for perhaps the 
most significant administrative im- 
provement in many years. Our budget 
estimates include the implementation 
of the Foreign Affairs Administrative 
Support (FAAS) system which has 
been under study and development for 
nearly two years. It is an innovative 
system which will provide improved 
budgeting and resource control, facili- 
tate the financing of administrative 
support costs overseas, and yield an 
overall increase in managerial effect- 
iveness. 

The FAAS system will not affect 
the total level of Federal expenditures 
or employment since it is replacing an 
existing, on-going activity financed 
by interagency transfers. The funds 
and position increases for the Depart- 
ment are fully offset by decreases in 
appropriations being requested by the 
agencies we presently service over- 
seas. 

As you are aware, the Department 
of State, in its role as the major over- 
seas representative of the United 
States Government, furnishes general 
administrative services overseas to all 
other Federal agencies having interna- 
tional responsibilities. We are propos- 
ing to replace the present shared cost 
system and establish the FAAS sys- 
tem, a direct and variable cost system 
for overseas support. The basis for the 
new system is that certain costs, pre- 
viously charged to other agencies 
under the shared system, are fixed and 
essential to the Department’s opera- 
tions. As such they will remain rela- 
tively unaffected by changes in the 
volume of administrative support pro- 
vided to other agencies. Under the 
FAAS system the fixed costs will be 
financed by appropriations made di- 
rectly to the Department, instead of 
partially from reimbursements re- 
ceived by the Department from the 
serviced agencies. 

—continued 
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PRINCIPAL WITNESS—Secretary Kissinger chats with Congressmen before his appearance at an executive session of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on State Department appropriations on February 26. Shown, left to right, are Dr. Kissinger, Rep. John Slack, 
D-W. Va. (Chairman), Rep. Mark Andrews, R-N.D., and Rep. Elford Cederberg, R-Mich. Later in the day Mr. Eagleburger testified in open 


session. 


Salaries and expenses 
General Statement 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
begin your consideration of the 
Salaries and Expenses appropriation 
by discussing certain major elements 
of our 1977 budget request. 

The amount requested for Salaries 
and Expenses in fiscal year 1977 is 
$539,800,000, a net increase of 
$51,003,000 over the 1976 adjusted 
appropriation. The entire increase is 
attributable to mandatory costs, which 
are those automatic increases over 
which the Department has no control 
under existing law. The primary fac- 
tor behind this increase is overseas 
wage and price increases. 

The Salaries and Expenses appro- 
priation is the largest of all our 
accounts—with over 62 percent of its 
funds being used to pay the salaries 
and related benefit costs of our 
American and local employees. The 
remainder, or 38 percent, is used for 
the operating expenses incident to the 
Department’s conducting business on 
an international and domestic level. In 
effect, this is the Department’s basic 
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account, providing the funding for the 
foreign policy activities of the United 
States Government. 


Positions 


Mr. Chairman, we in the Depart- 
ment under instructions from Secre- 
tary Kissinger are taking a hard look 
at what we now use our resources for, 
and how we can more effectively 
utilize the resources we already 
possess. Our principal resource is 
people, but in preparing our budget 
for submission to the OMB and then 
the Congress, I decided we were not 
going to request any additional posi- 
tions from the Congress in the Salaries 
and Expenses appropriation in 1977. 
We do have increasing workloads, but 
to be most candid, I do not believe 
that the Department needs to request 
additional positions from the Con- 
gress for Consular work, or for any of 
the other requirements that we iden- 
tified as we prepared our 1977 budget. 
I am convinced that if we are prudent 
and unrelenting in our examination of 
what we now do and the resources we 
use, we can draw the needed positions 
from within the current overall re- 


sources of the Department. As a re- 
sult, I intend—at least during FY 
1977—to fill additional position re- 
quirements by a reallocation of exist- 
ing resources. 


In a time of expanding budgets, 
economic recession, and a Presiden- 
tial undertaking to hold down Federal 
expenditures, we owe it to the Ameri- 
can people, the Congress, and our- 
selves to examine whether we are 
doing the very best we can with the 
resources at hand. In the process of 
this examination, I suspect that we 
will find that the Department still does 
some things we need not do at all, and 
some other activities that are, at best, 
of marginal utility. As this review 
continues, I know the Department of 
State will be a more effective instru- 
ment for the conduct of the nation’s 
foreign affairs. 


Mr. Chairman, that completes my 
prepared statement. The Assistant 
Secretaries and heads of organiza- 
tional units are available to discuss 
their individual requests in detail. We 
will be happy to answer any questions 
you and the Committee may have. 





MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


UN Ambassadorship goes to Scranton 


William W. Scranton, a former 
Governor of Pennsylvania, busi- 
nessman and lawyer, was named by 
President Ford on February 25 as the 
new U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the © 
United Nations, © 
with the rank and 
status of Ambas- 
sador—and as the 
new U.S. Repre- 
sentative in the 
United Nations 
Security Council. 

Confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. 

Scranton will suc- Mr. Scranton 
ceed Ambassador Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, who resigned the posts in early 
February. Mr. Moynihan said he 
wanted to return to teach at Harvard 
University. (See NEWSLETTER, Feb- 
ruary.) 

Mr. Scranton served as Governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1963 to 1967. He 
made an unsuccessful bid for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 
1964. 

The new Ambassador to the UN is 
currently a member of President 
Ford’s Commission on White House 
Fellowships, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the United States 
Railway Association, and Chairman 
of the Conference on Government. 


He also is Director of IBM Corpora- 
tion, Scott Paper Company, Mutual of 
New York and Sun Oil Company, and 
Chairman of the Board of Northeast- 
ern Bank of Pennsylvania. 

Long active in public service, Mr. 
Scranton was Special Assistant to two 
Secretaries of State—John Foster Dul- 
les and Christian A. Herter. 

He has also served as Vice Chair- 
man of the President’s Panel for Riot 
Torn Areas (1967), and U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference on Definitive Arrangements 
for the International Telecommunica- 
tions Satellite Consortium (INTEL- 
SAT), with the personal rank of Am- 
bassador (1969). 

Mr. Scranton has been a member of 
the General Advisory Committee of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency since 1969. In 1970 he 
was Chairman of the Commission on 
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Campus Unrest. The following year 
he served as a member of the Price 
Commission. 

From 1961 to 1963 Mr. Scranton 
served in the 87th Congress as U.S. 
Representative from the 10th District 
of Pennsylvania. 

During his career the Ambassador 
has also served as Vice Chairman on 
the Urban Institute. 

He is a Trustee of Yale University, 
a member of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, and a 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Trilateral Commission (Japan, 
North America and the European 
Community). 


A lawyer and business leader, Mr. 
Scranton was Vice President of the In- 
ternational Textbook Company in 
Scranton, President of Scranton- 
Lackawana Trust Company, Chair- 
man of the Board and Director of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Broadcast- 
ing Company, and Chairman of the 
Board of the National Liberty Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Scranton in 1974 was one of a 
small group that helped President 
Ford organize his new Administra- 
tion. 

After receiving his law degree in 
1946, Mr. Scranton practiced law in 
Scranton, where he was an associate 
in the law firm of O’Malley, Harris, 
Harris and Warren. 


Irving slated to head OES bureau 


President Ford on March 1 nomi- 
nated Ambassador to Iceland Fred- 
erick Irving as the new Assistant Sec- 
retary for Oceans and International 
Environmental 
and Scientific Af- 
fairs. 

If confirmed by 
the Senate, Am- 
bassador Irving 
will succeed Dr. 

Dixy Lee Ray, 

who resigned the 

position on June 

20, 1975. Myron 

B. Kratzer, Dep- ' 

uty Assistant Sec- Mr. Irving 
retary for Nuclear Energy and Energy 
Technology Affairs, has been serving 
as Acting Assistant Secretary. 

Before his selection as U.S. envoy 
to Iceland in 1972 Mr. Irving served 
for three years as the Senior Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

Ambassador Irving entered the 
United States Government as an 
Economist in the International Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Budget in 1946. 
He joined the Department of State 
(Bureau of European Affairs) in 1951, 
and in 1952 entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice and served as Deputy Director of 
Administration at the U.S. Commis- 
sion for Occupied Austria/Embassy in 
Vienna. His other Embassy assign- 
ments have included: Chief of the 
Economic and Commercial Section in 
Wellington, New Zealand (1960-62), 


and Deputy Chief of Mission in Vi- 
enna (1967-68). 

At the Department of State Ambas- 
sador Irving served as Deputy Execu- 
tive Director for European Affairs; 
Director of the Office of the Budget; 
Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs; Executive 
Director of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; Executive Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of European Affairs; 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations. 

Ambassador Irving attended the Na- 
tional War College in the academic 
year 1959-60. He was presented with 
the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award in 1965, and in 1970 was a re- 
cipient of the President’s Management 
Improvement Certificate. 

During World War II Ambassador 
Irving served as Lieutenant (Aerial 
Navigator) in the U.S. Air Force. He 
was shot down over Hungary on his 
37th mission and spent approximately 
nine months as a prisoner of war in 
that country and in Germany. 


Board session scheduled 


The second session of the 1975-76 
State/USIA Junior Officer Selection 
Board is scheduled to begin April 28. 

For the first time, the Board will 
review the performance files of all 
FSR’s and FSRU’s in classes 7 and 
8—in addition to studying the files of 
probationary officers in the Junior Of- 
ficer Program in classes 7 and 8. 
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President nominates Mulcahy, Maytag 


President Ford last month nom- 
inated new U.S. Ambassadors to 
Tunisia and Nepal. 

The nominations, confirmed by the 
Senate on March 3: 

—Edward W. Mulcahy to Tunisia. 
A former Ambassador to Chad, Mr. 
Mulcahy is currently Senior Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for African Af- 
fairs. 

—Marquita M. Maytag to Nepal. 
Ms. Maytag, who has been active in 
civic and cultural affairs, is Director 
of the Grand Central Industrial Centre 
in Glendale, Calif., and Director of 
the Regency Galleries in Los Angeles. 


THE NEw AMBASSADOR to Tunisia, 
Mr. Mulcahy, is a career Foreign 
Service officer who has held many 
assignments in Africa. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, the veteran diplomat has held 


Sloss named ACDA 
Assistant Director 


President Ford on February 12 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
Leon Sloss as an Assistant Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. His 
area of responsi- 
bility will be in- 
ternational rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Sloss has 
been serving as a 
Special Assistant 
to George S. Vest, 

Director of the 

Bureau of Polit- 

ico-Military Af- 

fairs in the De- Mr. Sloss 
partment. If confirmed by the Senate, 
he will succeed Robert H. Miller, who 
resigned the post in September 1974. 

From 1973 to 1975 Mr. Sloss was 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs. Before that 
assignment he was Director of the Of- 
fice of International Security Policy 
for the Bureau. 

From 1960 to 1965 Mr. Sloss 
served as Deputy Director of the 
Strategic Studies Center at Stanford 
Research Institute, and then joined the 
Bureau as a Staff Associate. 
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such assignments as Consular and 
Economic Officer, then Principal Of- 
ficer, in Mombasa; Consular Officer 
in Munich; Principal Officer in As- 
mara; Chief of the Near Eastern and 
South Asian Branch in the Office of 
Personnel; Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs; and Officer in 
Charge of Trusteeship Affairs. 

From 1956 to 1959 .Mr. Mulcahy 
served as Political Officer in Athens. 
He later held assignments as Deputy 
Principal Officer in Salisbury, Officer 
in Charge of Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
Affairs, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of Eastern and South African Af- 
fairs, and Country Director for East 
Africa. 

After a year’s study at the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at the 
Foreign Service Institute, Mr. Mul- 
cahy was designated Deputy Chief of 
Mission in Tunisia in 1967. In 1970 
he became Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Nigeria. 

From 1972 to 1974 Mr. Mulcahy 
was the U.S. envoy to Chad. He has 
been serving as the Senior Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary in AF since July 
1974. 


Ms. Mayra, who is going to Nepal, 
was a member of the Board of the 
American Conservative Union in 
Washington from 1969 to 1972 and a 
Director of Architectural Engineering 
Products, Inc., in San Diego, from 
1969 to 1973. She has been active in 
the Republican Party. 

Ms. Maytag has also served as an 
assistant to Lowell Thomas, the radio 
and TV commentator, on filming trips 
to Nepal and Siberia. She has also 
traveled extensively in Nepal, Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 


Strausz-Hupe named to 
NATO post in Brussels 


President Ford on February 23 
nominated Robert Strausz-Hupe as the 
U.S. Permanent Representative to the 
Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization in 
Brussels, with the 
rank and status of 
Ambassador. 

Dr. Strausz- 

Hupe, a former 

Ambassador to 

Ceylon, the Re- 

public of Maldives 

and Belgium, has 

been serving as 

the U.S. envoy to 

Sweden. At NATO Mr. Strausz-Hupé 
he will succeed Ambassador David K. 
E. Bruce who recently resigned the 
post where he had been serving since 
November 1974. (See NEWSLETTER, 
February.) He was confirmed by the 
Senate on March 3. : 

AMBASSADOR Strausz-Hupe has en- 
gaged in investment banking, writing, 
lecturing and teaching. His was As- 
sociate Editor of Current History 
magazine, and Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for many years. From 1955 to 
1969 he was Director of the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute in Philadel- 
phia. 

Dr. Strausz-Hupe was appointed 
Ambassador to Ceylon in 1970 and 
also served concurrently as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Malvides. He 
was named Ambassador to Belgium in 
1972 and Ambassador to Sweden in 
1974. 

The Ambassador is the author of 
many books on foreign affairs, includ- 
ing The Russian-German Riddle, 
Axis-America, Geopolitics, The Bal- 
ance of Tomorrow, International Rela- 
tions, The Zone of Indifference, Power 
and Community (with Kintner, Cot- 
trell and Dougherty), A Forward 
Strategy for America (with William 
Kintner and Stefan Possony), Building 
the Atlantic World, and In My Time. 


President Ford has accepted the 
resignations of Edward S. Little as 
Ambassador to Chad and Talcott W. 
Seelye as Ambassador to Tunisia to be 
effective on a date to be determined. 
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Sisco to head American University 


Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Joseph J. Sisco is leaving the 
Department in July to assume his new 
duties as President of the American 
University in 
Washington. 

Mr. Sisco was 
elected the tenth 
President of the 
83-year-old uni- 
versity at a meet- 
ing of the Board of 
Trustees on Feb- 
ruary 23. He will 
succeed Dr. 

George H. Wil- ’ 
liams, who re- Mr. Sisco 
signed the post last September, and 
Dr. Robert E. Cleary, University Pro- 
vost, who has been Acting President 
since then. 

In announcing Mr. Sisco’s selec- 
tion to head the university of six 
schools and colleges and 13,800 stu- 
dents, Raymond I. Geraldson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, said: 

*‘The American University is in- 
deed happy to bring to its campus a 
person of national distinction whose 
demonstrated intellectual capabilities, 
administrative leadership and moral 
integrity promise to carry to even 
greater heights the University’s con- 
stant advance toward academic free- 
dom.”’ 

President Ford, who accepted Mr. 
Sisco’s resignation with ‘‘deepest re- 
gret,’’ lauded the veteran diplomat’s 
distinguished career in the Depart- 
ment. 

**For more than 25 years, under six 
Presidents, six Secretaries of State 
and spanning one of the most eventful 
periods in American diplomacy, you 
have served our Nation with excep- 
tional leadership and unqualified de- 
votion,’’ the President wrote. ‘‘I have 
personally valued your counsel, sound 
judgment and dedication as we have 
worked together to shape a freer, 
more secure America and a better life 
for all our fellow citizens. Needless to 
say, you will be missed by all who 
have been privileged to work with you 
over the years. 

**In particular, however, I want to 
take this opportunity to express my 
personal gratitude for your assistance 
in the formulation of our policies in 
the Middle East and at the United Na- 
tions. In each of these critical areas, 
you have made lasting and valuable 
contributions in which you can justifi- 
ably take great pride... .”’ 
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Secretary Kissinger praised Mr. 
Sisco as ‘‘one of my closest advis- 
ers.”’ 

‘*He is one of the most distin- 
guished professional officers and pub- 
lic servants in our Government today, 
and I must add that he is one of my 
best friends. His departure from the 
Department of State will be a great 
loss to me personally and to my many 
colleagues who share my deep respect 
for what he has done for his country. 

‘*He leaves with our affection and 
best wishes.”’ 

Mr. Sisco has served as Dr. Kis- 
singer’s principal adviser and deputy 
negotiator on Middle Eastern issues 
since February 1974. 

Joining the Department in 1951 as a 
Foreign Affairs Officer, Mr. Sisco 
was Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs from 1965 
to 1969 and Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
from 1969 to 1974. After serving 
briefly as Under Secretary for Polliti- 
cal and Economic Affairs, he was des- 
ignated Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs in May 1974. 

A Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service since 1968, Mr. Sisco won the 
Rockefeller Public Service Award in 
1971 for his distinguished service in 
the area of intergovernmental opera- 
tions. In 1973 he was named winner 
of the AMVETS’ Peace Award for his 
role in the Middle East negotiations. 


NEW MEMBER—Senator John Glenn (D- 
Ohio), newly appointed to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, left, receives his 
certificate of appointment from John Up- 
ston, Commission Executive Secretary. 


Reports coordinator 
position established 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger has 
established a position Reports 
Coordinator at a senior level. The po- 
sition was recommended by the 
Priorities Policy Group at its February 
12 meeting, following a recent Inspec- 
tor General’s report on the ‘‘Report- 
ing Function.’”’ 

The S/IG report concluded that be- 
cause all Departments and agencies in 
Washington rely on the Department’s 
political and economic reporting, the 
reporting function is one in which the 
Department should excel. But the re- 
port noted that the Department’s per- 
formance is uneven and that overseas 
posts do not receive either regular 
guidance on topics to report on or 
reactions to what they are sending in. 

To remedy the weakness signaled 
by S/IG, the senior Reports Coor- 
dinator position will be located, at 
first at least, in M. 

The Coordinator will act as a 
catalyst. The aim will be to enhance 
bureau performance in stimulating, 
guiding and evaluating reporting. 

After an initial survey and study, 
the Coordinator will recommend what 
the structure, staffing and location of 
the office should be. To prepare the 
report, the Coordinator may draw on 
outside assistance if necessary. 

Other objectives of the Reports 
Coordinator will be to: 


—Coordinate with bureaus in pre- 
paring policy background and guid- 
ance to posts; 

—encourage regular bureau evalua- 
tions of reporting from posts in their 
region; 

—improve Department publications 
designed to give guidance on report- 
ing; 

—consider with FSI how training | 
might improve the substance and style 
of Foreign Service reporting; 

—-screen the Department’s multiple 
addressee telegraphic instructions to 
assure that they are pertinent; 

—work with other departments and 
agencies to assure that guidance is up- 
dated, thorough and designed to make 
reporting more responsive. 

Commercial reporting will continue 
to be monitored in EB. 

In sum, the overriding objective 
will be to narrow the gap between the 
field and Washington by stimulating 
two-way communications on the sub- 
stance of reporting. 
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Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current career 
counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to career 
development, training, assignments and 
personnel actions. We suggest that you 
detach the table and save it for 
reference. Updated information will be 
published regularly in the 
NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel who 
are not subject to worldwide assignment 
are served by the Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments 
Division (CDA/CS), room 2423, ext. 
20485. The table shows your individual 
counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Foreign Service Career 
Development and Assignments 
Division (CDA/FS), room 2328, ext. 
28312. The table shows your individual 
counselor. 
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For domestic personnel... 


In all grades 
or classes. .. 


In these offices. . . 


Your counselor 
ee 


Mary Ruth Edwards 


For worldwide personne! ... 


in classes. . . 


FSO/R/RU FSS _ or assignment 
in... 


1&2 NEA/SCA/S/HIL, 


Diplomats-in- 
Residence 


Senior Training, 


and Details 


EA/ARA/INR/CU/ 
M/USIA/ACDA/PM, A 


EUR/AF/EB/IO/ 
PA/Labor/OES/ 


Commerce 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Chief, Jun. Off. 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 


Mustang Program 
Secretaries 


Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


With function 


Your counselor 
is... 


Robert Houghton 


Joseph Yodzis 

Nancy Ostrander 
John Boyle 

W. Kennedy Cromwell 


Joseph Yodzis (A-M) 
D. Papendick (N-Z) 
Ann Campbell 


Katherine M. White 


Joseph Paciorka 


Robert M. Feathers 


2809 

2332A 
2417A 
2417A 


2809 
2809 
2332A 





Chiefs of Mission 
as of March 9 


AFGHANISTAN (Kabul) 

Ambassador Theodore L. Eliot, Jr. 

ALGERIA, DEMOCRATIC AND POPULAR 
REPUBLIC OF (Algiers) 

Ambassador Richard B. Parker 

ARGENTINA (Buenos Aires) 

Ambassador Robert C. Hill 

AUSTRALIA (Canberra) 

Ambassador James W. Hargrove 

AUSTRIA (Vienna) 

Ambassador Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 

BAHAMAS, COMMONWEALTH OF THE 
(Nassau) 

Ambassador Seymour Weiss 

BAHRAIN, STATE OF (Manama) 

Ambassador Joseph W. Twinam 

BANGLADESH, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Dacca) 

Ambassador Davis Eugene Boster 


BARBADOS (Bridgetown) 

Ambassador Theodore R. Britton, Jr. 

BELGIUM (Brussels) 

Ambassador Leonard Kimball Fire- 
stone 

BENIN, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
(Cotonou) 

Ambassador James E. Engle 

BOoLivia (La Paz) 

Ambassador William Perry Stedman, 
Jr. 

BOTSWANA, REPUBLIC OF (Gaborone) 

Ambassador David B. Bolen 

BRAZIL (Brasilia) 

Ambassador John Hugh Crimmins 

BULGARIA (Sofia) 

Ambassador Martin F. Herz 

BURMA, SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF THE 
UNION OF (Rangoon) 

Ambassador David L. Osborn 

BURUNDI, REPUBLIC OF (Bujumbura) 

Ambassador David E. Mark 

CAMEROON, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 
(Yaounde) 

Ambassador Herbert J. Spiro 

CANADA (Ottawa) 

Ambassador Thomas O. Enders 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC (Ban- 
gui) 

Ambassador Anthony C.E. Quainton 

CHAD, REPUBLIC OF (N’ Djamena) 

Ambassador Edward S. Little 

CHILE (Santiago) 

Ambassador David H. Popper 
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CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Taipei) 
Ambassador Leonard Unger 
CoLomBIA (Bogota) 
Ambassador Viron P. Vaky 
Costa Rica (San José) 
Ambassador Terence A. Todman 
CyRUS, REPUBLIC OF (Nicosia) 
Ambassador William R. Crawford, Jr. 
CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
(Prague) 
Charge d’ Affaires, a.i., Jack R. Perry 
DAHOMEY (See Benin) 
DENMARK (Copenhagen) 
Ambassador John Gunther Dean 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Domingo) 
Ambassador Robert A. Hurwitch 
ECUADOR (Quito) 
Ambassador Robert C. Brewster 
EGypT, ARAB REPUBLIC OF (Cairo) 
Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts 
EL SALVADOR (San Salvador) 
Ambassador James F. Campbell 
EQUATORIAL GUINEA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Malabo) 
Ambassador Herbert J. Spiro 
EtHiopia (Addis Ababa) 
Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel, Jr. 
Fiy1, DOMINION OF (Suva) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
FINLAND (Helsinki) 
Ambassador Mark Evans Austad 
FRANCE (Paris) 
Ambassador Kenneth Rush 
GABONESE REPUBLIC (Libreville) 
Ambassador Andrew L. Steigman 
GAMBIA, REPUBLIC OF THE (Banjul) 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC (Ber- 
lin) 
Ambassador John Sherman Cooper 
GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Bonn) 
Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand 
GHANA, REPUBLIC OF (Accra) 
Ambassador Shirley Temple Black 
GREAT BRITAIN (London) 
Ambassador Anne L. Armstrong 
GREECE (Athens) 
Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch 
GRENADA, STATE OF, (St. George’s) 
Ambassador Theodore R. Britton, Jr. 
GUATEMALA (Guatemala) 
Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr. 
GUINEA, REPUBLIC OF (Conakry) 
Ambassador William C. Harrop 


(Santo 


GUYANA, COOPERATIVE REPUBLIC OF 
(Georgetown) 

Ambassador Max V. Krebs 

Halt! (Port-au-Prince) 

Ambassador Heyward Isham 

HONDURAS (Tegucigalpa) 

Ambassador Phillip V. Sanchez 

HUNGARY (Budapest) 

Ambassador Eugene V. McAuliffe 

ICELAND (Reykjavik) 

Ambassador Frederick Irving 

INDIA (New Delhi) 

Ambassador William B. Saxbe 

INDONESIA, REPUBLIC OF (Jakarta) 

Ambassador David D. Newsom 

IRAN (Tehran) 

Ambassador Richard Helms 

IRELAND (Dublin) 

Ambassador Walter J. P. Curley, Jr. 

ISRAEL (Tel Aviv) 

Ambassador Malcolm Toon 

ITALY (Rome) 

Ambassador John A. Volpe 

Ivory Coast, REPUBLIC OF (Abidjan) 

Ambassador Robert S. Smith 

JAMAICA (Kingston) 

Ambassador Sumner Gerard 

JAPAN (Tokyo) 

Ambassador James D. Hodgson 

JORDAN, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF 
(Amman) 

Ambassador Thomas R. Pickering 

KENYA, REPUBLIC OF (Nairobi) 

Ambassador Anthony D. Marshall 

KOREA, REPUBLIC OF (Seoul) 

Ambassador Richard L. Sneider 

KuwaltT, STATE OF (Kuwait) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Frank A. 
Mau 

Laos, KINGDOM OF ( Vientiane) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas J. 
Corcoran 

LEBANON, REPUBLIC OF (Beirut) 

Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley 

LESOTHO, KINGDOM OF (Maseru) 

Ambassador David B. Bolen 

LIBERIA (Monrovia) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Maurice D. 
Bean 

LIBYAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Tripoli) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Robert J. 
Carle 

LUXEMBOURG (Luxembourg) 

Ambassador Ruth Lewis Farkas 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC (Tananarive) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Gilbert H. 
Sheinbaum 
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MALAWI, REPUBLIC OF (Blantyre/ 
Zomba) 
Ambassador Robert A. Stevenson 
Mataysia (Kuala Lumpur) 
Ambassador Francis T. Underhill, Jr. 
MALDIVES, REPUBLIC OF (Male) 
Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen 
MALI, REPUBLIC OF (Bamako) 
Ambassador Ralph J. McGuire 
MALTA, REPUBLIC OF (Valletta) 
Ambassador Robert P. Smith 
MAURITANIA, ISLAMIC REPUBLIC OF 
(Nouakchott) 
Ambassador Holsey G. Handyside 
MAURITIUS (Port Louis) 
Ambassador Philip W. Manhard 
MExIco (Mexico) 
Ambassador Joseph J. Jova 
Morocco, KINGDOM OF (Rabat) 
Ambassador Robert Anderson 


MOZAMBIQUE, PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 
OF (Lourenco Marques) 
Ambassador Willard A. DePree 


NAURU, REPUBLIC OF (Yaren) 

Ambassador James W. Hargrove 

NEPAL, KINGDOM OF _ (Kath- 
mandu) 

Ambassador Marquita M. Maytag 


NETHERLANDS, KINGDOM OF THE 
(The Hague) 
Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr. 


New ZEALAND (Wellington) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 
NICARAGUA (Managua) 

Ambassador James D. Theberge 
NIGER, REPUBLIC OF (Niamey) 
Ambassador L. Douglas Heck 


NIGERIA, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
(Lagos) 

Ambassador Donald B. Easum 

Norway (Oslo) 

Ambassador Thomas R. Byrne 

OMAN, SULTANATE OF (Muscat) 

Ambassador William D. Wolle 

PAKISTAN (Islamabad) 

Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 

PANAMA (Panama) 

Ambassador William J. Jorden 

PAPUA NEw GUINEA (Port Moresby) 

Ambassador Mary S. Olmsted 

PARAGUAY (Asuncion) 

Ambassador George W. Landau 

Peru (Lima) 

Ambassador Robert W. Dean 

PHILIPPINES (Manila) 

Ambassador William H. Sullivan 

POLAND (Warsaw) 

Ambassador Richard T. Davies 

PORTUGAL (Lisbon) 

Ambassador Frank C. Carlucci 
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QaTAR, STATE OF (Doha) 
Ambassador Robert P. Paganelli 


ROMANIA (Bucharest) 
Ambassador Harry G. Barnes, Jr. 


RWANDA, REPUBLIC OF (Kigali) 
Ambassador Robert E. Fritts 


Sao TOME AND PRINCIPE, DEMOCRAT- 
ic REPUBLIC OF, (Sao Tome) 
Ambassador Andrew L. Steigman 
SAUDI ARABIA, KINGDOM OF (Jidda) 
Ambassador William J. Porter 


SENEGAL, REPUBLIC OF (Dakar) 
Ambassador O. Rudolph Aggrey 
SIERRA LEONE (Freetown) 
Ambassador Michael A. Samuels 
SINGAPORE, REPUBLIC OF (Singapore) 
Ambassador John H. Holdridge 
SOMALI DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
(Mogadiscio) 
Ambassador John L. Loughran 
SOUTH AFRICA, REPUBLIC OF 
(Pretoria/Cape Town) 
Ambassador William G. Bowdler 
SPAIN (Madrid) 
Ambassador Wells Stabler 


Sri LANKA, REPUBLIC OF (Colombo) 
Ambassador Christopher Van Hollen 


SUDAN, DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF 
THE (Khartoum) 
Ambassador William D. Brewer 


SURINAM, REPUBLIC OF (Paramaribo) 
Ambassador J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr. 


SWAZILAND, KINGDOM OF (Mbabane) 

Ambassador David B. Bolen 

SWEDEN (Stockholm) 

Charge d’Affaires, a.i., Richard G. 
Johnson 

SWITZERLAND (Bern) 

Ambassador Nathaniel Davis 


SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC (Damascus) 
Ambassador Richard W. Murphy 


TANZANIA, UNITED REPUBLIC OF 
(Dar es Salaam) 
Ambassador James W. Spain 


THAILAND (Bangkok) 
Ambassador Charles S. Whitehouse 


ToGo, REPUBLIC OF (Lome) 
Ambassador Nancy V. Rawles 


TONGA, KINGDOM OF (Nuku'alofa) 
Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO (Port-of- 
Spain) 

Ambassador Albert B. Fay 

TUNISIA, REPUBLIC OF (Tunis) 

Ambassador Edward W. Mulcahy 


TuRKEY (Ankara) 
Ambassador William B. Macomber, 
Jr. 


UNION OF SOvIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
Lics (Moscow) 
Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES (Abu Dhabi) 

Ambassador Michael Sterner 

UpPER. VOLTA, REPUBLIC 
(Ouagadougou) 

Ambassador Pierre R. Graham 

URUGUAY (Montevideo) 

Ambassador Ernest V. Siracusa 

VENEZUELA (Caracas) 

Ambassador Harry W. Shlaudeman 

WESTERN SAMOA (Apia) 

Ambassador Armistead I. Selden, Jr. 

YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC (Sana) 

Ambassador Thomas J. Scotes 

YUGOSLAVIA, SOCIALIST FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF (Belgrade) 

Ambassador Laurence H. Silberman 

ZAIRE, REPUBLIC OF (Kinshasa) 

Ambassador Walter L. Cutler 

ZAMBIA, REPUBLIC OF (Lusaka) 

Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski 

AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 

U. Alexis Johnson 

AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 

Ellsworth Bunker 

AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 

Robert J. McCloskey 

AMBASSADOR AT LARGE (and Special 
Representative of the President of 
the USA for the Law of the Sea 
Conference and Chief of Delega- 
tion) 

T. Vincent Learson 


OF 


SPECIAL MISSIONS 


USUN (U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions) 

New York 

Ambassador William W. Scranton 


oas (U.S. Mission to the Organization 
of American States) 

Washington, D.C. 

Ambassador William S. Mailliard 


IAEA (U.S. Mission to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency) 

Vienna 

Ambassador Gerald F. Tape 


USNATO (U.S. Mission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé 


USOECD (U.S. Mission to the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development) 

Paris 

Ambassador William C. Turner 


U.S. Mission to the European Office 
of the United Nations 

Geneva 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale 

usec (U.S. Mission to the European 
Communities) 

Brussels 

Ambassador Deane R. Hinton 





Eagleburger asks for changes in 
Foreign Service retirement system 


On February 9, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger testified before the Sub- 
committee on International Opera- 
tions of the House International Rela- 
tions Committee in support of a bill to 
amend the Foreign Service retirement 
system. Subsequently Director Gen- 
eral Carol C. Laise also testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee, which is 
headed by Representative Wayne L. 
Hays (D.-Ohio). 

Mr. Eagleburger’s statement: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE: 

On behalf of all members of the 
Foreign Service, active and retired, I 
want to thank you and the Committee 
for taking the time to consider this bill 
that would make long-needed im- 
provements in the Foreign Service re- 
tirement system. We believe its 
enactment this year important in order 
to provide equity to the Foreign Serv- 
ice. 


Basic objectives 


The bill has only two fundamental 
objectives. These are: first, to equate 
appropriate provisions of the Foreign 
Service retirement system with com- 
parable provisions of the Civil Service 
retirement system, and second, to 
strengthen the financing of the 
Foreign Service system. 


Comparability 


Let me speak first to the compara- 
bility issue. 

Over the years both the Civil Serv- 
ice and Foreign Service retirement 


systems have been frequently 
amended and liberalized. The general 
pattern has been that liberalizations 
for the Civil Service have been 
enacted first and then, often several 
years thereafter, enacted for the 
Foreign Service. 

It is appropriate that the benefits of 
the two systems remain comparable. 
The Civil Service system covers most 
of the 2% million civilian employees 
of the Government and sets the 
Government-wide standard for re- 
tirement benefits. In contrast, the 
Foreign Service retirement system has 
about 8,000 participants. It has sev- 
eral distinctive provisions for specific 
management reasons relating, inter 
alia, to the early retirement features 
of the Foreign Service personnel sys- 
tem. However, where there is no 
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management or service-connected 
reason for Foreign Service employees 
to have different benefits, Foreign 
Service provisions should be the same 
as corresponding Civil Service provi- 
sions. For example, the age cutoff for 
surviving children should be the same 
in both systems. So should the 
categories of survivors eligible for 
benefits. The type of service credit- 
able for retirement and the formula 
and eligibility criteria for cost-of- 
living increases are additional exam- 
ples of provisions that we believe 
should be the same between the two 
systems. 

This bill makes a number of 
specific changes in Foreign Service 
provisions to achieve comparability in 
these areas. Most of the amendments 
extend to the Foreign Service benefit 
liberalizations enacted for the Civil 
Service in 1960 or thereafter that have 
not yet been extended to the Foreign 
Service. These changes are described 
in the summary of the bill attached to 
my statement. 


Future conforming changes 


Once these ‘‘catch up’’ amend- 
ments have been enacted, we will 
have achieved an appropriate degree 
of comparability between the systems. 
To keep them that way, section 103 of 
the bill would provide an administra- 
tive mechanism for making future 
changes in Foreign Service retirement 
provisions whenever necessary to 
maintain desirable conformity be- 
tween the two systems. 


Under the proposed new system, 
the President would be authorized to 
effect a change in the Foreign Service 
retirement system whenever a new 
law amended a general Civil Service 
retirement provision which previously 
had been identical or substantially 
identical with a corresponding 
Foreign Service provision. Any such 
change could be made effective ret- 
roactively to a date not earlier than the 
effective date of the Civil Service 
change. 


The new procedure would apply 
only with respect to laws enacted in 
1974 or thereafter. 


The procedure would eliminate the 
necessity to seek a legislative change 
in the Foreign.Service system every 
time the Civil Service retirement law 
is changed. It would also expedite ex- 
tending to the Foreign Service general 


retirement liberalizations enacted for 
the Civil Service. It would eliminate 
delays of up to 10 or 15 years that 
have occurred in the past as illustrated 
by the bill. 

We expect that it would be used ini- 
tially to extend to the Foreign Service 
provisions of the following laws 
enacted in 1974 amending Civil Serv- 
ice provisions: 

— Public Law 93-260, which au- 
thorized an annuity for a surviving 
spouse who was married for one year 
to an employeee who dies in service 
instead of the previously required two 
years. 

— Public Law 93-273, which in- 
creased annuities for those who re- 
tired under the old ‘‘high-5’’ formula 
by $240 and by $132 for their sur- 
vivors. This law also increased the 
minimum annuity for employees and 
survivors to the minimum authorized 
under the social security system, but 
this provision is not expected to affect 
Foreign Service annuities at present. 

— Public Law 93-474, which au- 
thorized elimination of the survivor 
reduction during any period an annui- 
tant is unmarried—for example, after 
retiree’s wife dies or obtains a di- 
vorce. The annuity reduction is 
reinstated if the retiree remarries. 


Financing 


Let me turn now to the financing 
provision. The bill would authorize a 
permanent indefinite appropriation to 
the Foreign Service retirement fund to 
meet the portion of Foreign Service 
normal cost not met by current con- 
tributions. ‘‘Normal cost’’ is a techni- 
cal term used by actuaries to describe 
retirement system costs. The Foreign 
Service normal cost after enactment of 
the bill will be an estimated 18.33% 
of the active payroll. This is 4.33% in 
excess of current contributions which 
total 14%—7% from employees and 
7% from the matching agency con- 
tribution. The bill would authorize an 
annual transfer from the Treasury to 
the Foreign Service retirement fund of 
sufficient funds to make up this 
difference—$10.6 million at current 
payroll levels. The amount to be 
transferred each year would depend 
on the size of the active payroll and 
the normal cost of the system. The lat- 
ter is a fairly stable percentage but is 
subject to change with changes in 
rates of retirement, benefits, mortal- 
ity, interest rates, etc. 

Let me emphasize that this $10.6 
million figure in no way represents the 
cost of benefits provided by this bill. 


—continued 
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The new benefits would add only 
about $740,000 per year to the 
Foreign Service normal cost. This 
permanent indefinite appropriation is 
needed to eliminate the existing nor- 
mal cost shortage and is needed irre- 
spective of action on other provisions 
in the bill. 

The Foreign Service normal cost is 
higher than the Civil Service normal 
cost and consequently is not fully 
covered by the present 14% rate of 
contributions to the fund. The reasons 
for this are related in large part to the 
career nature of the Foreign Service. 
One factor is the relatively low 


Foreign Service turnover rate. About 
six or seven times aS many persons 
who enter the Foreign Service at age 
25 as who enter the Civil Service at 
that age remain in service long enough 
to earn a retirement annuity. This af- 
fects retirement costs because Gov- 
ernment contributions, made on be- 
half of employees who resign before 
becoming eligible for annuities, re- 
main in the Fund and are used to de- 
fray a portion of the cost of annuities 
for others. Obviously, a retirement 
system whose members are predomi- 
nantly career employees with low 
turnover will be more expensive than 


a retirement system that has a large 
proportion of short-term employees. 
Thus a higher percentage of payroll 
must be set aside to meet Foreign 
Service retirement costs than is re- 
quired under the Civil Service retire- 
ment system. 

Another factor contributing to the 
relatively high Foreign Service nor- 
mal cost is that persons in the Foreign 
Service tend to be appointed at the 
bottom of the career ladder and ad- 
vance through the years to succes- 
sively higher levels of reponsibilities 
and correspondingly higher salaries. 
Many Civil Service employees have 


Summary of Foreign Service Retirement Amendments 


COMPARABILITY AMENDMENTS 


(Year comparable change made in 
Civil Service retirement system 
shown at end of each item, as applica- 
ble.) 


Survivorship 


1. Continue children’s annuities 
past age 18 for students to age 22. (CS 
1962) 

2. Increase survivor annuities from 
50% to 55% for spouses and desig- 
nated beneficiaries. Reduce related 
reduction for spouses $90. (CS 1962) 

3. Increase current annuity to sur- 
viving spouse by 10% because their 
annuities based on 50% formula. (CS 
1966) 

4. Eliminate mandatory require- 
ment for males to provide survivor 
benefits. Civil Service has never had 
such a mandatory provision but 96% 
of married males elect survivor bene- 
fits at retirement under CS system. 

5. Extend survivor protection to 
spouses acquired after retirement. (CS 
1971) 

6. Terminate annuities to spouses 
of future retirees upon spouses’ re- 
marriage below age 60. (CS has never 
had lifetime provision. CS first au- 
thorized continuation of annuity upon 
remarriage after age 60 in 1966.) 

7. Permit spouses of future retirees 
to receive the higher of two Govern- 
ment civilian survivor annuities but 
not both simultaneously. (CS 1966) 

8. Grant annuities to widows of the 
60 pre-October 1960 retirees who 
have died since 1965 (when grants last 
authorized) without leaving a survivor 
benefit. Grants to equal $4,068 annu- 
ally, amount now being received by 
other grantees because of cost-of- 
living increases. 

9. Permit the 90 pre-October 1960 
retirees who have not elected a sur- 
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vivor annuity to elect one of $2400 
per year. The $2400 annuity would be 
increased from its commencing date, 
as are all annuities to surviving 
spouses, by the total of all cost-of- 
living increases received by the annui- 
tant at death. 

Retirees to accept a $50 per month 
reduction in their own annuities—$25 
for current payments and $25 for back 
payments. Enactment would give 
older retirees comparability with Civil 
Service contemporaries who had 
reasonable opportunity to make sur- 
vivor election at time of retirement. 
Before October 1960, cost of electing 
an FS survivor annuity was extremely 
high. 


Service credit 

1. Make FS rules for crediting prior 
service same as CS. This will make 
additional types of service such as 
with Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
creditable for FS retirement. It will 
also mean that military, Peace Corps 
and Vista service performed after this 
year will not be creditable if and when 
an annuitant becomes eligible for so- 
cial security pension. 

2. Authorize refunds of employee 
contributions for service in excess of 
35 years, the maximum number cred- 
itable. (CS 1960) 


Cost-of-living 

Guarantee employees who retire 
after a cost-of-living increase an- 
nuities at least equal to those they 
would have received if they retired 
just before the increase. This provi- 
sion adds about $1500 per year to an- 
nuities of CS employees who have re- 
tired during the past two years at the 
$36,000 salary level. (CS 1973) 


Other 
Other comparability changes in- 


clude those involving adjustment of 
annuities following recall, rights dur- 
ing military service, interest rates, 
service with employee organizations 
in LWOP status, and annuity com- 
mencement and termination dates. 


FUTURE CONFORMING 
CHANGES 


Authorize President to extend fu- 
ture CS retirement amendments to FS 
to maintain conformity between the 
systems. Would apply to CS amend- 
ments enacted in 1974 and thereafter 
including: 

(1) A $240 per year increase for 
those who retired under old ‘‘high-5”’ 
formula. 

(2) A reduction from two years to 
one of the period a marriage must en- 
dure to qualify a spouse for a survivor 
annuity after a death in service. 

(3) Elimination of the reduction 
elected for a survivor annuity during 
any period annuitant is unmarried. 


FINANCING 


Funding normal cost 

Authorize permanent indefinite ap- 
propriation to pay portion of FS nor- 
mal retirement cost each year not met 
by other contributions. Payment 
would be $10.6 million per year at 
current payroll levels. 


FSS-10-year waiting period 

Increase revenue to fund $900,000 
per year by eliminating 10-year wait- 
ing period for FSS participation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lower retirement age to 60 for 
career ministers not serving in posi- 
tions requiring Senate confirmation. 

Eliminate voluntary contribution 
program as unnecessary and little 
used. 
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similar career patterns. However, the 
retirement costs for these employees 
are averaged with the much larger 
number of Civil Service employees 
who remain at or near their entrance 
levels throughout their employment. 
Since retirement contributions are a 
function of average salaries over an 
entire career, and annuities are a func- 
tion of *‘high-3’’ average salaries, re- 
tirement costs for a group of career 
employees, most of whose salaries 
tend to increase, are higher than re- 
tirement costs for a group of employ- 
ees many of whose salaries tend to 
remain stable. 

The earlier Foreign Service retire- 
ment age and the slightly more gener- 
ous annuity formula are also factors in 
the higher Foreign Service normal 
cost. The average retirement age in 
the Foreign Service is about 55% or 
three years younger than under the 
Civil Service. The earlier Foreign 
Service voluntary and mandatory re- 
tirement ages, together with the 
Foreign Service selection-out pro- 
gram, combine to produce this earlier 
average retirement age. 

In short, the low Foreign Service 
turnover rate, the steeper salary 
curve, the earlier Foreign Service re- 
tirement age and the annuity formula 
make it necessary to seek this addi- 
tional Government payment to the 
Foreign Service retirement fund. 


FSS participation 


Another amendment that will 
strengthen the system financially is 
one to authorize Foreign Service staff 
personnel, both in the Department and 
in USIA, to participate in the Foreign 


Service retirement system im- 
mediately upon appointment. Im- 
mediate participation has always been 
provided for Foreign Service officers 
and information officers and was au- 
thorized two years ago for Foreign 
Service Reserve and staff personnel 
with unlimited appointments in AID. 

Staff personnel in the Department 
with ten years in the Foreign Service 
were first authorized to participate in 
the Foreign Service retirement system 
in 1960. Their exclusion from partici- 
pation during the first ten years of 
service has had the unintended effect 
of increasing the cost of the system. 
This is because there is considerable 
turnover of staff personnel during 
their first ten years of service when 
they are covered under the Civil Serv- 
ice retirement system. Consequently, 
Government contributions made on 
behalf of those who withdraw accrue 
to the benefit of the Civil Service re- 
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tirement system rather than the 
Foreign Service retirement system. 
The proposed change would reverse 
this and result in an estimated increase 
in revenue to the system of about 
$900,000 annually. 


Voluntary contributions 


Section 115 of the bill would elimi- 
nate the voluntary contribution pro- 
gram because it is used by less than 
one percent of the employees. Money 
deposited under this program earns 
interest at only 3%; most employees 
who want to save, allot money to buy 
Government bonds or make other in- 
vestments. 

This amendment would bar future 
voluntary deposits and authorize re- 
funds of past deposits immediately or 
upon retirement. Any employee who 
wished could leave his past voluntary 
contributions in the fund and elect an 
additional annuity under the current 
provisions of the program. 


Career minister retirement 


Another provision of the bill would 
lower from 65 to 60 the retirement age 
for career ministers who are not serv- 
ing in positions requiring Senate con- 
firmation. 

The change would be implemented 
gradually over a 30-month period in 
order to take into account both the 
career expectations of present officers 
and the needs of the Service. Since 
career ministers represent only about 
one percent of the Foreign Service of- 
ficer corps, this change would not af- 
fect many officers. Nevertheless, the 
Department’s top management be- 
lieves the change would be desirable 
because it would effect a more effi- 
cient turnover at the top of the Serv- 
ice. 


Updating the bill 


Mr. Chairman, we have one sub- 
stantive change that we believe should 
be made in the bill. That change is the 
elimination of the extra one percent 
from the transitional cost-of-living in- 
crease that would be authorized by 
section 115 of the draft bill. As ex- 
plained at the time the 1977 Budget 
was released, the President is propos- 
ing to eliminate the extra one percent 
feature in all Federal staff retirement 
systems. This feature is not an accu- 
rate method for maintaining the pur- 
chasing power of Government an- 
nuities. In the long run, it provides 
unwarranted increases which are 
larger than the increases in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

This bill as drafted would make fu- 


ture cost-of-living increases for the 
Foreign Service identical to future 
Civil Service increases and would 
make them effective on the same date. 
Thus, if this extra one percent feature 
is eliminated from the Civil Service 
retirement system, as the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is proposing, the 
change would be extended automati- 
cally to the Foreign Service upon 
enactment of this bill. In order to con- 
vert to the Civil Service cycle of in- 
creases, the bill provides a transitional 
increase to cover the period between 
the base month last used to compute a 
Foreign Service increase before 
enactment and the base month used to 
compute the first Civil Service in- 
crease after enactment. This transi- 
tional increase includes the extra one 
percent feature which we believe 
should be eliminated. 

There are also several minor tech- 
nical changes that we believe should 
be made in the bill. The text of these 
changes is attached to this statement. 
They include changing the date in 
several places from 1975 to 1976 and 
eliminating paragraph (c) of section 
301 because it is outdated and no 
longer necessary. Section 301 is a 
transitional provision and provides for 
the conversion of present Foreign 
Service staff personnel from the Civil 
Service to the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system because of the amend- 
ment in section 101 of the bill 
eliminating the ten-year waiting 
period that staff personnel now must 
serve before becoming eligible to par- 
ticipate in the Foreign Service retire- 
ment system. Paragraph (b) of section 
301 concerns this change in the De- 
partment and paragraph (c) concerns 
the change in the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Foreign Service personnel in USIA 
were first made eligible to participate 
in the Foreign Service retirement sys- 
tem by the Act of August 20, 1968. 
That Act included a transition 
schedule for the conversion of staff 
personnel from the Civil Service re- 
tirement age of 70 to the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement age of 60 and that 
schedule did not expire until Sep- 
tember 30, 1975. Paragraph (c) was 
included in this draft bill to preserve 
the rights of USIA personnel under 
that schedule. Since that transition has 
now been completed, paragraph (c) is 
out of date. It should be eliminated 
and paragraph (b) of section 301 re- 
vised to cover both State and USIA 
personnel. 

Thank you very much Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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New self-service store 
opens in Department 


The General Services Administra- 
tion, Region 3, opened its new Self- 
Service Store at a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony in the Department on Feb- 
ruary 17. 


Participants at the brief ceremony 
included John M. Thomas, Assistant 
Secretary for Administration; Jerry 
Sternburg, Regional Commissioner, 
Federal Supply Service, GSA; Scott 
F. Imirie, Jr., Chief of the General 
Services Division, OPR/GS; Walter 
W. Norris, GSA Store Manager, and 
other Department and GSA officials. 


The red, white and blue-decorated 
‘*supermarket’’—stocked with some 
2,000 different office, janitorial and 
maintenance items—is approximately 
25 percent larger than the old store 
which was located on the third floor. 
Now in Room 236 in the basement, 
around the corner from the barber 
shop, the store features hundreds of 
up-to-date supplies, a new IBM com- 
puter cash register, and a large stock- 
room. 


A notice to shoppers says: 

‘*Articles available from this store 
are for use only in transacting official 
U.S. Government business. Agencies 
and activities to which shopping 
plates are issued are responsible for 
the acquisition, control, and use of 
items purchased to ensure that the 
purchases are used in transacting offi- 


CEREMONY—John M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for Administration, cuts the ribbon to 
open GSA’s new Self-Service Store in the Department on Feb. 17. Looking on are Jerry 
Sternburg, GSA, at Mr. Thomas’ left, and other Department and GSA officials. 


cial U.S. Government business.”’ 
Shoppers may use GSA charge 
plates for convenience. GSA bills 
each agency periodically for its pur- 
chases. Original sales slips, signed by 
the various purchasers, are forwarded 
to the agency with the billing docu- 


Store hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
Items that are not in stock may be or- 
dered through the GSA Supply 
Catalog. Items not listed in the Supply 
Catalog are purchased from commer- 
cial sources and sold at the purchase 
price. 


NAIROBI—Ambassador Anthony D. Marshall meets with representatives of American businesses in Kenya at the Embassy residence 
every six weeks. The Ambassador invited Representative Charles Diggs, Jr. (D.-Mich.), Dr. H. Challoner, and Kenya’s desk officer in the 
Department, Ellen Shippy, to attend the Jan. 13 meeting. Shown, clockwise, from left, are Miss Shippy, Dr. Challoner, Congressman Diggs, 
DCM Ralph Lindstrom (behind Congressman Diggs), Ambassador Marshall, William Lea, Holiday inns; James Michaelsen, PAA, John 
Lindgren, Esso; Peter McManus, Gillette, John Lang, Continental Ore; Thomas Flattery, Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co., and Richard 
Marks, Del Monte. There are 135 U.S. business representatives here. 
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Plans shaping up for 
Foreign Service Day 


Plans are being completed for 
Foreign Service Day, which will be 
held in the Department on Friday, 
April 2. 

Retired Foreign Service personnel 
and their spouses, former Ambas- 
sadors, and members of the Public 
Members Association of the Foreign 
Service have been invited to attend. 


Scheduled highlights of the event- 
filled ‘‘reunion’’—which is expected 
to have a Bicentennial theme— 
include panel discussions on current 
issues in foreign affairs; the unveiling 
of additional names on the Memorial 
Plaque in the Diplomatic Lobby hon- 
oring Foreign Service personnel who 
have lost their lives in service to their 
country; a subscription luncheon in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room on the 
eighth floor; and an evening reception 
hosted by either Secretary Kissinger 
or Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll. 

During the day the Foreign Service 
Cup will be awarded ‘‘for the per- 
formance of signal service in the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of the 
United States.’’ The Director Gener- 
al’s Cup ‘‘for distinction in the 
Foreign Service’’ also will be pres- 
ented. 

Registration for the conference will 
begin at 8:30 a.m., in the lobby of the 
main International Conference Room. 
Sessions are scheduled to begin at 
9:30 a.m. and the conference will end 
about 5:45 p.m. 

The evening reception will be held 
from 6 to 8 p.m. 

Arrangements for Foreign Service 
Day are being completed by a commit- 
tee representing the Director General 
of the Foreign Service, the Bureau of 
Public Affairs, AFSA and DACOR. 

AFSA will sponsor a buffet lunch- 
eon at the Foreign Service Club, 2101 
E Street, N.W., on Saturday, April 3. 
A general discussion on the Foreign 
Service will be held following the 
10:30 brunch. 

DACOR has scheduled a cocktail- 
buffet, to be held on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 1—the evening before 
Foreign Service Day—at DACOR 
House, 1718 H Street, N.W. 

DACOR also will hold its annual 
members’ meeting on Monday, April 
5, to promote attendance of out-of- 
town Dacorians coming’ to 
Washington for Foreign Service Day 
and who may find it possible to re- 
main in the area over the weekend. 
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Foreign Service Promotions 


The promotions of 544 Foreign 
Service officers became effective 
with the pay period beginning Feb- 
ruary 29. 

The Senate confirmed President 
Ford’s nominations on February 18 


and they were attested by the Pres- 
ident the following day. 


The promotions result from the 
findings of the 1975 Foreign Serv- 
ice Selection Boards which con- 
vened last fall. 


In an earlier, related action, 


Age of 1976 FSO promotees 


Year of 
birth 


Age in 


CY 76 2to1 3 to 2 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


58 
57 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 


Total 61 70 


48.6 46.1 


1 


1 
3 


121 


43.1 


Deputy Under Secretary for Man- 
agement Lawrence S. Eagleburger 
approved the promotions of 234 
Foreign Service Staff officers, 218 
Foreign Service Reserve officers, 
and 42 Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficers with unlimited tenure, effec- 
tive February 15. 

Both the FSO list and the 
FSSO/FSR/FSRU lists were pub- 
lished as special supplements to the 
January NEWSLETTER. 

Some statistics on the FSO pro- 
motions appear below and on the 
next page. 


Number of Officers by class 
4to3 


5to4 6to5 7to6 8to7 


138 55 23 


37.1 29.4 26.0 39.5 
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Time in class of 1976 FSO promotees 


Year of 
class 


Number of 


Years 2to1 3to2 


1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 


aron — 


1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 


1965 
1964 


Total 


Average 4.6 


6.1 5.5 


Number of officers by class 
4to3 


Sto4 


13 
11 
21 
12 


19 
11 
14 

8 
11 


1 


138 76 55 23 


3.4 2.3 1.6 1.8 


Julia Taft thanks State for Task Force help 


Julia Vadala Taft, Director of the 
Interagency Task Force for In- 
dochina Refugees, in a letter on 
January 12 warmly praised the De- 
partment, Secretary Kissinger, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, and the 
Foreign Service officers who were de- 
tailed to the Task Force, for their out- 
standing assistance in the resettle- 
ment of 130,000 Indochinese ref- 
ugees. Her letter: 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: 

As you are probably aware, the In- 
teragency Task Force for Indochina 
Refugees terminated its operation on 
December 31, 1975. 

I wish to thank you personally for 
the support and assistance the Task 
Force has received from the State De- 
partment throughout its existence. 
This support came to us in many 
forms, not the least of which was the 
substantial number of Foreign Service 
Officers who were detailed to the 
Task Force to staff many of our key 
positions. 

From my observation, and the op- 
portunity to compare personnel sent to 
the Task Force by the many Depart- 
ments and Agencies which partici- 
pated in the program, your Depart- 
ment enjoys the distinct advantage of 
being staffed by a group of career pub- 
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lic servants who are without parallel 
in the Federal service. I refer to the 
career Foreign Service Officers whom 
I have come to know from our service 
together on the Task Force. As a 
group, they stand out as superior to 
any other category of Federal employ- 
ees with whom I have ever worked. 
Particularly impressive was the way in 
which so many of them designed and 
implemented complex organizational 
mechanisms and policies for the 
evacuation, reception and resettle- 
ment with virtually no guidance or di- 
rection. Especially noteworthy is the 
initiative and versatility of younger 
officers who had had little previous 
opportunity to assume responsible 
management or policy making posi- 
tions. 

I am sure they have grown person- 
ally and professionally from this chal- 
lenging program and should, as a re- 
sult, have even greater contributions 
to make in the future to our nation and 
its foreign policy. 

In closing, I would like you to 
know my sincere appreciation of and 
admiration for Larry Eagleburger, 
who was a continual source of guid- 

*" ance and administrative support 
throughout the arduous mission. 

On behalf of all of us who have 
served the Task Force under the State 
Department aegis, please accept our 
warm appreciation for your personal 
support in making the resettlement of 
130,000 Indochinese refugees such a 
success. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ JULIA VADALA TAFT 


Town meeting series 
launched in Pittsburgh 


A new series of regional foreign 
policy ‘‘Town Meetings’’ was inau- 
gurated in Pittsburgh on February 18 
under the joint sponsorship of the De- 
partment and various local non- 
governmental organizations. 

Participating in the program for the 
Department were Lawrence S. Eag- 
leburger, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management; Winston Lord, Direc- 
tor, Policy Planning Staff; George S. 
Vest, Director, Politico-Military Af- 
fairs; and Samuel Lewis, Assistant 
Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, who visited the city to 
join groups of local citizens during 
day-long discussions of foreign policy 
issues. 

The Town Meeting concept is de- 
signed to provide a forum in which the 
Department’s senior policy makers 
can meet with the public face-to-face, 
listen to their opinions on foreign af- 
fairs and report back to the Secretary. 
As Mr. Eagleburger explained the 
idea, ‘‘We have come to learn, not to 
advocate.”’ 

For the most part, the Department 
officers were not called on to respond 
to criticisms of policy, but instead 
they listened to discussions on four is- 
sues selected by S/P and PA: (1) 
U.S.-Soviet Relations, (2) the U.S. 
and the Third World, (3) Values in 
U.S. Foreign Policy, and (4) U.S 
Foreign Policy Objectives. The dis- 
cussants worked from sheets of ques- 
tions such as: ‘‘Should the United 
States forego some of its growth po- 
tential or even cut back its own stand- 
ard of living in order to help other 
countries whose situation is desper- 
ate? How would you describe the re- 
sults of detente . . . for the Soviet 
Union? . . . the United States? Has 
one country benefited more than the 
other? Since most of the countries of 
the world have authoritarian regimes, 
what standards should we set our- 
selves in dealing with such coun- 
tries?”’ 

The Pittsburgh Town Meeting con- 
cluded on the evening of February 18 
with a 90-minute television viewer 
call-in session during which station 
WQED received more than 2,000 
calls. 

Similar Town Meetings are 
scheduled to be held during the spring 
in Portland, San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, and Milwaukee. 


Don’t delay. Sign up for the Payroll 
Savings Plan today. 
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Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 
By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs* 


This is the sixth of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its predeces- 
sors from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present. The NEws- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation’s bicentennial. 


Treasury Department 
Building, Washington 
June-August 1800 


The same act of Congress of July 
16, 1790, which made Philadelphia 
the interim seat of government from 
1790 to 1800 also provided that, be- 
ginning on the first Monday in De- 
cember 1800, the District of Colum- 
bia would be the permanent seat of 
government and that suitable build- 
ings should be erected for the ac- 
comodation of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the public offices of the 
government.’ The date for moving 
was changed by an act approved by 
the Congress on April 24, 1800,? 
which authorized the President to di- 
rect the removal of the executive de- 
partments to the city of Washington at 
any time he might judge proper after 
the adjournment of the current session 
of Congress and prior to the conven- 
ing of the next session. * 

On May 15, 1800, just one day 
after Congress had adjourned in 
Philadelphia, President John Adams 
directed the department heads to move 
their offices and staffs to Washington 
as soon as it was convenient so that 
the public offices would be opened for 
business by June 15.* All the execu- 
tive departments made this move be- 


*The chapters in this issue are based on a 
previous manuscript by Richard S. Patterson, 
formerly of the Department's Historical Office 

"1 Stat. 130. 

*2 Stat. 55. 

5An act approved May 13, 1800, advanced 
the date of convening of the next session of 
Congress from the first Monday in December 

1800 to the third Monday in November (2 Stat. 
85). 

*George Gibbs, ed., Memoirs of the Admin- 
istrations of Washington and John Adams , Edited 
from Papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the 
Treasury (New York, 1846), II, 362. 
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tween May 15 and June 15 as the Pres- 
ident had instructed. ‘‘The removal 
was not a stupendous task; . . . the 
Government personnel consisted of 
only 126 persons.’’® 

Secretary of the Treasury Wolcott 
described local conditions as he found 
them upon his arrival: 

‘*There are few houses in any one 
place, and most of them small, miser- 
able huts, which present an awful con- 
trast to the public buildings . . . You 
may look in almost any direction, 
over an extent of ground nearly as 
large as the city of New York, without 
seeing a fence or any object except 
brick-kilns and temporary huts for la- 
borers.’’® 

On May 27 Charles Lee, Secretary 
of State ad interim, wrote from 
Philadelphia that the books and papers 
of the Department were packed for 
removal to Washington and that he 
would proceed there the following 
day.’ Certain Philadelphia newspa- 
(pers of May 28, 1800,* carried the fol- 
lowing notice: 

‘The Office of the Department of 
State, will be removed this day from 
Philadelphia. All letters and applica- 
tions are therefore to be addressed to 
that Department at the City of 
Washington, from this date. 

**28th May, 1800.”’ 

Lee left Philadelphia on the morn- 
ing of May 28° and arrived in 
Washington by May 31.'® By June 7 
the Department of State was begin- 
ning to function in Washington."’ 

The first home of the Department of 
State in Washington was in the 
‘*Treasury Department Building’’ 


*Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington, City and Capital 
(Washington, 1937), p. 47 

“Ibid 

"MS. Department of State, 5 Instructions, 
U.S. Ministers, p. 341 

“For example, Philadelphia Gazette & Univ- 
ersal Daily Advertiser, p. 3, and Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser, p. 3 

“Ibid., May 29, 1800, p. 3 

'*“Diary of Mrs. William Thornton, 1800- 
1863°", in Records of the Columbia Historical 
Society, Washington, D.C (Washington, 
1895—), X, 149 

''MS. Department of State, 5 Instructions, 
U.S. Ministers, p. 342. 


which was shared with other govern- 
ment offices. It was located to the east 
of the White House, about where the 
center wing of the present Treasury 
Department Building stands.'* It re- 
mained in this building only about 
three months. 


The Department stored some 
supplies not needed for current use in 
a building referred to as ‘‘Lear’s 
Store’’'3—a large stone warehouse 
which had been erected by Colonel 
Tobias Lear, formerly President 
Washington’s private secretary. 
Fronting on the Potomac, it was in the 
square bounded by Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-seventh, F, and G Streets 
Northwest. '* 

The Treasury Department Building 
was one of two structures which were 
at this time intended to house the 
executive offices of the government. 
The other building had a correspond- 
ing location to the west of the White 
House, but was not ready for occu- 
pancy by June 1800. President 
Washington had determined the loca- 
tion for the two buildings in October 
1796, and on March 3, 1797, he had 
approved the architect’s plans for the 
buildings. '> George Hadfield was the 
architect. '® 


'2**Diary of Mrs. William Thornton, Cap- 
ture of Washington by the British’’, in Records 
of the Columbia Historical Society, X1X, 176, 
footnote 6. Contemporary maps of Washington 
and various other sources verify this statement. 

‘SMS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, pp. 81, 82, 83. 

'*Wilhelmus B. Bryan and Samuel C. 
Busey, The Removal of the Seat of Government 
to the District of Columbia (Washington, 1900; 
Senate Document No. 62, 56th Congress, Ist 
session), p. 14. Christian Hines, Early Recol- 
lections of Washington City (Washington, 
1866), p. 23. American State Papers, Miscel- 
laneous (Washington, 1834), I, 256 (square 9). 
For a biographical sketch of Tobias Lear, see 
Dictionary of American Biography, X1, 76-77. 

"American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 
Il, 481, 482, 483, 484. John C. Fitzpatrick, 
ed., The Writings of George Washington 
(Washington, 1931-1944), XXXV, 248-250, 
389, 400, 413. 

'®MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Letters Received by Commissioners of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Washington, D.C., 
XIII, Nos. 1361, 1364, Hadfield to the Com- 
missioners, May 14 and 16, 1798. Wilhelmus 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY BUILDING 1804 


On May 7, 1798, the Commission- 
ers for the District of Columbia had an 
advertisement inserted in the newspa- 
pers of Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria which 
read in part as follows: 


‘*The Commissioners will receive 
proposals until the 20th of June next, 
for building in the City of 
Washington, one of the Executive Of- 
fices for the United States, of the fol- 
lowing external dimensions—148 feet 
in length, and fifty seven feet six in- 
ches in breadth—cellar walls, 30 
Inches—first story 23 Inches, and 
second story 18 Inches—partition 
walls averaging 15 Inches; to contain 
on the ground floor, 14 Rooms; same 
number on the second story, and in the 
Roof 8 Rooms, with a passage.—The 
whole external of the building to be of 
stock brick;—the inside walls of hard 
burnt brick—cellars of, best founda- 
tion stone, to the height of the 
girders.—The outside walls as far as 
they shew above ground, to the plinth, 
to be of plain ashlar free stone—soles 
of windows, sills of doors, and string 


B. Bryan, A History of the National Capital 
(New York, 1914-1916), I, 314. For a bio- 
graphical sketch of George Hadfield, see Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, Vl, 76-77. 
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course of free-stone.—The house to 
be covered with cypress shingles—the 
rooms in general to be 16 feet by 
20—finished in a plain neat manner, of 
the best materials—six small rooms to 
be groined.—’’ *7 

Of the various proposals submitted 
to the Commissioners in response to 
this advertisement, that of Leonard 
Harbaugh of Washington was ac- 
cepted. On June 23, 1798, a contract 
was signed with Harbaugh for the 
erection of the building east of the 
White House at a cost of $39,511 and 
for its completion by July 1, 1800.'* 

During the course of the construc- 
tion, a number of agreed changes were 
made from the original plans and 
specifications.'* For example, 
through an error on the part of the sur- 
veyor laying off the ground for the 
foundation, the length of the building 
was increased 7% or 8 feet over that 
shown on the original plans.?° 

The building, completed a few 


'™MS. National Archives, Record Group 42, 
Proceedings of the Commissioners of Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the City of 
Washington and District of Columbia, IV, 
126-127. 

'Ibid., pp. 158, 162-164. 

'Ibid., Letters Received by Commission- 
ers, XVI, No. 1676, Harbaugh to the Commis- 
sioners, July 8, 1799. 


weeks ahead of schedule, was a plain 
two-story structure of brick on a free- 
stone foundation, with a basement and 
a dormer-windowed attic. It appears 
that it was about 149 feet in length, 
east and west, and 57% feet wide. 
There were fourteen rooms on the first 
floor, fourteen on the second floor, 
and eight in the attic. Twenty-four of 
the rooms were 17 by 20 feet, eight 
were of nearly the same dimensions, 
and four were fireproof rooms of 10 
by 12 feet.?? 


John Marshall was the first Secre- 
tary of State to have his office in 
Washington. He entered upon his 
duties on June 6, 1800. At the time, 
his staff consisted of the Chief Clerk, 
seven clerks, and one messenger. ** 


*%bid., XX, No. 2066, Harbaugh to the 
Commissioners, March 19, 1802. /bid., Public 
Buildings and Grounds, Proposals and Esti- 
mates, 1795-1816, James Hoban to the Com- 
missioners, December 15, 1800. 

*"Ibid., Letters of the Commissioners of 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the City of 
Washington and District of Columbia, V, 422, 
the Commissioners to Charles Lee, May 20, 
1800. /bid., Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Proposals and Estimates, 1795-1816, James 
Hoban to the Commissioners, December 15, 
1800. 

22MS. Department of State, 3 Report Book, 
p. 114. 
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One of the “Six 
Buildings,”’ 
Washington 

September 1800-May 1801 


After approximately three months 
in the overcrowded Treasury Depart- 
ment Building, the Department of 
State moved into one of a block of 
houses known as the ‘‘Six Build- 
ings,’’ located on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue between 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second 
Streets Northwest.’ The exact build- 
ing is not a matter of record. At the 
same time the Navy Department oc- 
cupied another one of the Six Build- 
ings;? according to a biographer of 
the then Secretary of the Navy, this 
was building numbered 2107.* The 
War Department occupied a three- 
story house on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue nearly opposite 


"Hines, Recollections of Washington, p. 26. 
Bryan, National Capital, p. 233, note. 


*Ibid., 1, 351. Federal Writers’ Project, 


Washington, City and Capital, p. 642. 

*Harriot Stoddert Turner, **Memoirs of Ben- 
jamin Stoddert, First Secretary of the United 
States Navy”’, in Records of the Columbia His- 
torical Society, XX, 163. 
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The ‘*Six Buildings’’ on Pennsylvania Avenue. The seventh building, at right, was erected after 1801. 


the Six Buildings until November 8, 
1800, when the building, together 
with all the books and papers of the 
office of the Secretary of War, was 
destroyed by fire.* 


It has frequently been asserted that 
the Department of State moved in 
1800 into one of the so-called **Seven 
Buildings’’ rather than one of the Six 
Buildings. The Seven Buildings were 
a block of brick houses on the north 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue com- 
mencing at the corner of Nineteenth 
Street Northwest and extending west- 
ward.® This assertion is erroneous 
since contemporary records of the 
Department of State refer specificially 
and repeatedly to its occupancy of one 
house among the Six Buildings.® 

The Six Buildings were erected 
sometime prior to May 15, 1800.’ 


“Bryan and Busey, Removal of the Seat of 
Government, pp. 13, 14. Bryan National Capi- 
tal, 1, 351. Gibbs, Memoirs, Ul, 446, 478. 
American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1, 232. 

*Caemmerer, Washington, the National 
Capital, pp. 371, 372. Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect, Washington, City and Capital, p. 641. 

*MS. Department of State, Accounts: Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, pp. 82, 84, 85, 93, 108, 111. 

"American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1, 
256 (square 74). 


Construction was begun by James 
Greenleaf, a speculator in Washington 
real estate, and was completed by 
Isaac Polock, to whom the property 
had been sold.* 

Old photographs of the Six Build- 
ings® show a solid row of seven brick 
houses, each with three stories, a 
basement, and an attic, and all of 
similar though not identical architec- 
tural style. In front, each of the six 
houses had two windows to the left 
and a doorway to the right on the first 
floor, three windows on the second 
floor, and three smaller windows on 
the third floor. Each had a gable roof 
which sloped to the front and back, 
and each had a single dormer window 
in the front roof, except the house on 
the extreme right, which had two 
dormer windows. This house was not 
one of the original Six Buildings, but 
was erected later. 

The numbers of the seven houses, 
when street numbers were assigned to 


“Bryan, National Capital, 1, 233, note. 

*Reproduced, e.g., in Hans P. Caemmerer, 
Washington, the National Capital 
(Washington, 1932; Senate Document No. 
332, 7ist Congress, 3d session), p. 40; in 
Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington, Past and 
Present (Washington, 1949-1950), p. 140; and 
herein. 
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The area of the ‘‘Six Buildings”’ 
them, were 2105, 2107, 2109, 2111, 
2113, 2115 and 2117. The Six Build- 
ings were 2107 to 2117.'® The build- 
ing numbered 2109 is still standing 
and is readily recognizable as the 
house shown in the old photographs of 
the Six Buildings. This building is 
now occupied by a ‘‘publick house”’ 
called Tammany Hall. The site of the 
houses numbered 2111, 2113, and 
2115 is now occupied by the Mar- 
quette Apartments building, which 
perpetuates the number 2115. The site 
of the houses numbered 2105 and 
2107 is now occupied by the Circle 
Theater Building, and the site of the 
house numbered 2117 is now oc- 
cupied by a portion of the building 
which houses the Group Health As- 
sociation. 

The Department of State moved to 
one of the Six Buildings sometime be- 
tween August 27 and September 5, 
1800. Forty-six cartloads of furniture, 
books. and other effects of the De- 
partmet.( of State, including the mod- 
els of inventions submitted to the Pa- 
tent Office, which was then a part of 
the Department, were removed from 
the Treasury Department Building and 


'°Federal Writers’ Project, Washington, 
City and Capital, p. 642. 
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from Lear’s Store and taken to one of 
the Six Buildings. Included also was 
furniture belonging to the Depart- 
ment’s messenger, which was moved 
from a house in Georgetown that the 
Department had rented for his use 
from June 6 to September 6, 1800. 
The Department purchased a set of 
bookshelves ‘‘for a library in the Sec- 
retary’s room’’ and another set for the 
third story of the house, and had four 
large iron grates installed, evidently 
so coal could be burned in the fire- 
places. On November 6, 1800, the 
Department paid the firm Thompson 
& Veetch, of Alexandria, Va., $450 
for nine month’s rent for this house 
which included a kitchen and a coach 
house on the premises used by the De- 
partment as a stable and for coal stor- 
age.'! 

In this house, John Marshall com- 
pleted his service as Secretary of State 
on March 4, 1801, when the Jefferson 
administration took charge. Marshall 
had already been appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States by President 
Adams, and for a short time he carried 
on the duties of both positions. 


''MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Contingent Expenses, Day Book, 1798- 
1820, pp. 81, 82, 83, 84, 88, 90, 93, 96, 118. 


as it is today, showing the only remaining original building at center. 


Attorney General Levi Lincoln then 
filled in as Secretary ad interim until 
James Madison entered upon his 
duties as Secretary on May 2, 1801. 
Madison had been commissioned on 
March 5, 1801, but his father had died 
in February and he was needed at 
home to attend to personal matters. 

The Department was still quite 
small at this time. When Marshall re- 
signed, there were only ten people on 
the staff, and the salaries totalled only 
$11,500'* The office of Chief Clerk 
had become quite important because 
he acted for the Secretary in his ab- 
sence. The other employees recorded 
and copied the correspondence, col- 
lated the laws, recorded land patents, 
made out exequaturs for consuls, is- 
sued passports, issued patents, 
granted copyrights, and performed 
any other function given to the De- 
partment. The diplomatic service was 
also very small at this time, there 
being only five envoys who had the 
rank of minister.'* 


'2Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of 
the United States — Its History and Functions 
(New Haven, 1914), p. 191. 

'8Graham H. Stuart, The Department of 
State — A History of Its Organization, Proce- 
dure, and Personnel (New York, 1949), p. 36. 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 


Program 
The foreign affairs executive seminar 


international narcotics control 
interagency training program 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personne! Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Economics and Modern Diplomacy 
(Overseas) 

Overseas Business/Marketing 
Seminar 


Political training 

Systematic Political Analysis 
Intelligence and Foreign Policy 
World Resources 


Executive development 
Executive Performance Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Communications skills 

Public Speaking 

Effective Writing—Section \I—GS-9 and 
below 

Vicore Reading Improvement 


Clerical training 
A Workshop in Basic Office Skills and 
Techniques 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 
Human Relations and Secretarial 
Office Procedures 
“How to Communicate by Letter 
and Memo” for secretaries 
The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors 
The Art of Machine Transcription Workshop 
Beginning Stenography 
Intermediate Stenography 
Typewriting 
Basic Communications | 
Dictation and Transcription 
Workshop 
Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 
Community Action 


March April May 
8 _ 10 


22 10 


8 _ 3 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


Correspondence Course 


26 _ 
_ 10 


10 


10 


2 


9 
11 


To Be Announced 


22 _— _ 


Applicants Warrant 
_ 17 


— — 10 
By invitation Only 


By Invitation Only 


8 

29 _ — 
25 
ae 26 an 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 
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Length of course 
3 weeks 


3 weeks 


6 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 


12 months 


2 weeks 


2 weeks 


2 weeks (a.m.) 
1 week 
2 weeks (p.m.) 


5-¥2 days 
5-¥2 days 


8 weeks (24 hrs.) 
2-V2 weeks 
(12-¥2 hrs.) 
5 weeks (24 hrs.) 


8 days (20 hrs.) 


1 week (35 hrs.) 
7 days (17-¥2 hrs.) 


5 days (15 hrs.) 
2-¥2 hours 

2-¥2 hours 

10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (60 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 
10 weeks (30 hrs.) 


3 days 


4 days 
7 days 


2-Y2 days 


2 weeks 


5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


Consumer affairs 


assistance asked 


Deputy Secretary Robert S. Inger- 
soll has called on all Assistant Sec- 
retaries and the heads of bureaus and 
offices in the Department to give 
‘full assistance and support’’ to the 
Consumer Affairs Coordinator in car- 
rying out President Ford’s objectives. 

The President recently urged that 
the Federal Government be more re- 
sponsive to the interests and needs of 
citizens. He directed that each de- 
partment and major agency of the 
Executive Branch improve its organi- 
zation and procedures to be more re- 
sponsive to the interests of consum- 
ers. 

In line with that directive the De- 
partment created the position of Con- 
sumer Affairs Coordinator, with the 
incumbent serving concurrently as a 
Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs. The post is 
held by Joan R. Braden. 

In a memorandum on January 14 to 
the Department’s principal officers, 
Mr. Ingersoll pointed out that the 
Coordinator will work closely with 
consumer affairs representatives ap- 
pointed in each bureau. 

‘*Together they will respond to 
consumer inquiries,’’ Mr. Ingersoll 
noted, ‘‘and disseminate information 
on State Department activities of par- 
ticular interest to consumers.’”’ 

The Coordinator will also maintain 
liaison with the President’s Special 
Assistant for Consumer Affairs, he 
added. 

‘*Though working directly for the 
Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, the Coordinator will also keep 
me advised on consumer issues and 
monitor the performance of the De- 
partment in this field.’’ 


College names Dillery 
Alumnus of the year 


C. Edward Dillery, Political Offi- 
cer at the U.S. Embassy in London, 
has been selected as the 1976 Alum- 
nus of the Year by Seattle Pacific Col- 
lege. 

A 1953 graduate of Seattle Pacific, 
Mr. Dillery joined the Foreign Service 
in 1955. He has held such assignments 
as Foreign Affairs Officer in the De- 
partment, Tokyo and Kobe-Osaka, 
Economic Officer in Brussels, and 
Area Development Officer in Saigon. 
From 1969 to 1972 he was on detail to 
the Department of Defense and from 
1972 to June 1973 he was on detail to 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 
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550 have taken FSI’s 
economic training 


The Foreign Service Economic/ 
Commercial Studies Program at the 
Foreign Service Institute marked a 
milestone with the graduation of the 
20th class on January 9. 

Since the establishment of the 
FSE/CS program in January 1966, 
550 officers from the Department and 
six other agencies have completed the 
intensive course. 

The graduates included 395 Foreign 
Service officers—with about 15 per- 
cent going on to take advanced uni- 
versity training under the Depart- 
ment’s University Economic Training 
Program. Many others have continued 
their education in economics and 
business affairs under other university 


graduate programs. 

Speakers at the most recent gradua- 
tion included E. Allan Wendt, Direc- 
tor of the Office of International 
Commodities in the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs, and 
Howard E. Sollenberger, Director of 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

A member of the first class, Mr. 
Wendt reviewed the changing role and 
the increasing importance of 
economics in the Foreign Service 
since the graduation of his class ten 
years ago. 

Outlining the role he believed 
economics will play in the Foreign 
Service in the years ahead, Mr. Wendt 
noted that in a world in which national 
economies are increasingly interde- 
pendent, knowledge of economics is 
essential to full understanding of na- 
tional and world political realities. 

The speaker also pointed out that 
the economic dominance of the United 
States would continue to impose on 
the Foreign Service demanding 


Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 
French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Spanish 


economic and political issues requir- 
ing ‘‘an economically literate’’ 
Foreign Service Corps. 

Mr. Sollenberger summarized the 
history of the FSE/CS Program as an 
indication of how innovative changes 
can be made in a bureaucracy. 

The Department launched the 22- 
week Economics Studies Program in 
1966 to overcome what was becom- 
ing, even then, a serious shortage of 
trained Economic and Commercial 
Officers—officers who held at least a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in economics 
or business. 

The FSI Program was structured in- 
novatively to provide training with 
three major objectives, Mr. Sollen- 
berger said. 

The program sought to provide 
training to meet the special needs of 
the Department. It has also integrated 
the qualitative and quantitative as- 
pects of economics, and has provided 
officers with the kind of background 


Final Session of FAES to be held May 10-28 


Officers are advised that the 26th 
session of the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar (FAES) will be 
held May 10-28 in Rosslyn. This 
final session will focus on domestic 
and foreign policy issues of con- 
cern to officers returning to the 
United States, departing for post, 
or permanently assigned to 
Washington. 

Participants are drawn from the 
five principal foreign affairs agen- 
cies: State, DOD, AID, USIA and 
CIA. In addition, officers from Ag- 
riculture; Commerce; Treasury; 
Health, Education and Welfare; 
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and other ‘‘domestic’’ agencies are 
planning to send participants from 
their international areas. 


Officers, at the FSO-3 or equiva- 
lent and above levels, who want to 
attend should obtain their super- 
visors’ approval and then forward a 
training form to the Registrar at 
FSI. FSO-4 and equivalent level 
officers will be admitted on a 
space-available basis. Questions 
may be addressed to Howard 
Haugerud, Chairman, FAES 
(235-9376), or to Idris Rossell, 
State Department Faculty Repre- 
sentative (235-9283). 


March 


April May Length of course 


19 2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


1 week 


20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 


needed to assert more effectively the 
Department’s interest in inter- 
departmental and international meet- 
ings. 

To meet the Department’s require- 
ment for broader analytical needs in 
economics and business, the program 
has been lengthened over the years 
from 22 weeks to 26 weeks. 

Courses have also been added. 
These include International Corporate 
Finance, International Marketing, 
Multinational Corporations and the 
International Business Environment. 

In addition, the FSE/CE Program 
offers training in the use of computers 
and programming. Today the Foreign 
Service has a pool of officers who 
have an understanding of the use and 
capabilities of computers. The offi- 
cers will be ready to take advantage of 
this tool as the Department expands its 
facilities at home and overseas. 

The FSE/CE Program has proved a 
success. All universities now count 
the program as the equivalent of an 
undergraduate degree program in 
economics. An increasing number of 
universities are granting up to 12 
hours of graduate credit toward a Mas- 
ters or Ph.D. degree for work per- 
formed in the program. 

The approximately 40 Foreign 
Service officers who attended the pro- 
gram annually for the past 10 years 
have given the Department ‘‘an in- 
creasing ability to deal effectively 
with the many economic issues that 
have arisen,’’ FSI officials point out. 

‘*Although there is still a need for 
more officers to be trained, the pro- 
gram has already made a highly signi- 
ficant contribution to the ability of the 
Department to handle current 
economic/political problems.’’ 
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Introduction 


This publication has been developed to 
provide information for civilian officers and 
employees stationed abroad that will help 
them in preparing their Federal income tax 
returns. It discusses primarily allowances 
and reimbursements and business expenses, 
supplementing other information issued by 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


U.S. citizens who are Government employ- 
ees are liable for Federal income taxes on 
the pay they receive from the Government or 
any of its agencies, even though they are 
stationed overseas. They do not qualify for 
the income exemption that may apply to U.S. 
citizens who are physically present in or 
bona fide residents of a foreign country. 
However, their wives (husbands) who are 
U.S. citizens may qualify if they have derived 
earned income outside the United States 
from a private employer. See Publication 54, 
Tax Guide for U.S. Citizens Abroad, available 
free at any Internal Revenue office or the 
Office of International Operations, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. 20225 


U.S. citizens who are Government employ- 
ees within U.S. possessions do not qualify 
under the possession-exemption rules of 
section 931 of the Code. However, their 
wives (husbands) who are U:S. citizens may 
qualify if they have non-Government U.S 
possession earnings. See Publication 570, 
Tax Guide for U.S. Citizens Employed in U.S 
Possessions 


Certain Allowances 
Not Taxable 


if you are a civilian officer or employee of 
the U.S. Government, you may exclude from 
your income amounts you receive as allow- 
ances or otherwise (but not as post differen- 
tials) under: 


Title IX of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, 


Section 4 of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 


Title ll of the Overseas Differentials and 
Allowances Act, or 


Subsection (e) or (f) of the first section of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946,as 
amended, or section 22 of that Act. 


In general, these provisions, subject to 
certain conditions and limitations, allow ci- 
vilian officers or employees of the Govern- 
ment stationed abroad to exclude from their 
income the allowances received to cover ex- 
penses for quarters, certain repairs to a resi- 
dence, separate maintenance for 
dependents, education of dependents in 
special situations, travel, moving and stor- 
age, motor vehicle shipment, medical, and 
(for Foreign Service officers and employees) 
representation and official residence ex- 
penses 


Cost-of-living allowances. If you are sta- 
tioned in Alaska or Hawaii or elsewhere out- 
side of the continental United States, you 
need not include in income the cost-of-living 
allowances granted according to regulations 
approved by the President of the United 
States. Cost-of-living allowances are not in- 
cluded in the gross income reported on 
Form W-2. Therefore, the amount shown on 
Form W-2 represents gross compensation 
after these exclusions. 


Post differentials, which are allowances to 
offset adverse environmental conditions 
such as severe climate, are compensatory 
and must be included in income. If your 
agency has not included the amounts re- 
ceived as post differentials in your withhold- 
ing statement (Form W-2), report the total 
received during the year on line 35, Form 
1040 for 1975. 


Other Allowances 


Other allowances you receive may or may 
not be includible in your income 


Allowances or reimbursements you receive 
to cover business expenses paid or in- 
curred while carrying out your official duties 
need not be included in income if you are 
required to and do make an adequate ac- 
counting to your agency, and the allowances 
or reimbursements you receive do not ex- 
ceed your business expenses 


if your allowances or reimbursements ex- 
ceed your business expenses, the excess 
you receive over the expenses must be re- 
ported as excess reimbursements on line 35, 
Form 1040, for 1975 


If your business expenses exceed your al- 
lowances or reimbursements, and you wish 
to claim a deduction for the excess ex- 
penses, you must complete and attach to 
your return a statement containing the fol- 
lowing information: 


1) The total of all amounts received from 
or charged to your agency for business ex- 
penses (except those enumerated above as 
specifically excluded by law): 


2) The amount of your business expenses 
broken down into broad categories: 


3) The nature of your occupation; and 


4) The number of days away from home 
on business 


Your excess travel and transportation ex- 
penses are deductible on line 39, Form 1040 
for 1975. Your other excess business ex- 
penses are deductible on Schedule A (Form 
1040), under Miscellaneous deductions, pro- 
vided you elect to itemize your deductions 
and do not take the standard deduction 


You must show on the statement the por- 
tion of the total amount you received that is 
allocable to travel, meals, and lodging while 
away from home overnight plus local trans- 
portation, and other expenses. You can do 
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this by multiplying the total received by a 
fraction, the numerator of which is your ex- 
pense for travel, meals and lodging while 
away from home overnight plus local trans- 
portation, and the denominator of which is 
the total of all your ordinary and necessary 
expenses for the year. This gives you the 
portion of the total allocable to travel, meals 
and lodging while away from home overnight 
plus local transportation. The balance is allo- 
cable to other business expenses, discussed 
under Other Deductible Business Expenses, 
Schedule A (Form 1040). 


If your employer identifies the nature of the 
payments, the computation mentioned 
above will not be required. 

Form 2106, Employee Business Expenses, 
may help you determine your correct travel 
expense deduction. This form is available at 
all U.S. embassies and consular offices, or 
may be obtained by writing to the Office of 
International Operations, Internal Revenue 
Service, Washington, D.C. 20225. 


Certain items of Taxable Income 


Sale of personal property. if you derive a 
profit from the sale abroad of your personal 
property, such as an automobile or a home 
appliance, whether directly or through a fa- 
vorable rate of exchange in converting the 
proceeds to U.S. dollars, the excess of the 
amount received in U.S. dollars over the cost 
or other basis of the property constitutes a 
capital gain. Such gains are reportable on 
Schedule D (Form 1040), Capital Gains and 
Losses. However, losses from sales of your 
personal property, whether directly or 
through an unfavorable rate of exchange, 
are not deductible. 


Sale of personal residence. |f you sold your 
residence (within or outside the United 
States) at a gain, the gain is not taxed at the 
time of sale if within 18 months before or 18 
months after the sale you buy and occupy 
another residence, the cost of which equals 
or exceeds the adjusted sales price of the old 
residence. For further information see Publi- 
cation 523, Tax Information on Selling Your 
Home. 


Reemployment after serving with Interna- 
tional Organization. Amounts received by a 
Federal employee, according to the provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1969, 
upon reemployment by a Federal agency af- 
ter serving with an international organiza- 
tion, are not exempt from Federal taxation 
These amounts-are equal to the difference 
between the pay, allowances, post differen- 
tial, and other monetary benefits paid by the 
international organization and the pay, etc., 
and other benefits that would have been paid 
by the Federal agency had you been detailed 
to the international agency. The amount paid 
you upon reemployment does not qualify as 
“allowances or otherwise" or as ‘‘cost-of- 
living allowances” (previously discussed in 
Certain Allowances Not Taxable and there- 
fore is not exempt from Federal taxation 
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Deductible Expenses 


You may deduct from your gross income, on 
line 39 of your tax return, Form 1040, the 
expenses you incur in the performance of 
your Official duties for: 


1) Travel and transportation; and 


2) Meals and lodgingif away on business 
at least overnight from your regular post of 
duty. 


Your deduction is limited to the amount by 
which these expenses exceed any payments 
you receive from your agency as a reim- 
bursement or allowance to cover them. The 
expenses must be directly related to the per- 
formance of your official duties and must not 
be, under the particular circumstances, ei- 
ther lavish or extravagant. If you could have 
received reimbursements for business ex- 
penses from your agency but did not be- 
cause you failed to properly request them, 
you will not be entitled to a deduction for 
those expenses. 


Travel and transportation expenses are 
very similar. Both include the fares charged 
for travel by air, rail, bus, taxi, etc., and the 
cost of operating and maintaining your auto- 
mobile. For tax purposes travel expenses are 
distinguished from transportation expenses 
in that they are the reasonable and necessary 
expenses of traveling away from home over- 
night in performing your official duties and 
include the cost of meals and lodging. Trans- 
portation expenses on the other hand, do not 
include the cost of meals and lodging and 
are deductible when they are directly attrib- 
utable to the actual conduct of your employ- 
ment, even though you do not leave the area 
of your post of duty 


Travel expenses. These expenses consist of 
the reasonable and necessary expenses of 
travel, meals, and lodging while away from 
home overnight in connection with the per- 
formance of your official duties. The mean- 
ings of the terms home and overnight are 
significant. Your home for tax purposes is 
your regular post of duty regardless of where 
you maintain your family residence. This 
term is not limited to the embassy, consulate, 
legation, etc., but includes the entire city or 
general area in which your principal place of 
employment is located. You are away from 
home overnight if your duties require you to 
be away from the general area of your tax 
home for a period substantially longer than 
an ordinary day of work and, during release 
time while away, it is reasonable for you to 
need and to get sleep or rest to meet the 
demands of your employment. This deduc- 
tion includes, in addition to travel, meals and 
lodging, such items as baggage charges, lo- 
cal transportation (such as taxi fares), rea- 
sonable tips, and reasonable cleaning and 
laundry expenses. 


Not all travel expenses are deductible. if 
the trip is undertaken for nonbusiness pur- 
poses, the travel fares and expenses (includ- 


ing meals and lodging) incident to travel are 
nondeductible personal expenses. If the trip 
is primarily for business and you extend your 
stay for nonbusiness reasons, make a side 
trip, or engage in other nonbusiness activi- 
ties, that part of your expense attributable to 
nonbusiness activity may not be deducted 
Travel expenses of your spouse or depen- 
dents who accompany you on a trip ordinar- 
ily are not deductible. Travel expenses of 
domestic servants are similarly not deduct- 
ible. 


Foreign Service Officers may not deduct 
expenses incurred while on home leave 
since such expenses are personal. 


Deductible transportation expenses include 
fares for air, rail, bus, taxi, etc., and the cost 
of operating and maintaining your automo- 
bile (but not the cost of meals and lodging), 
even though you are not away from home 
overnight, to the extent the transportation is 
directly attributable to the actual conduct of 
your Official duties. If you use your own auto 
in the performance of official duties, your 
deductible transportation expenses include 
a pro rata cost (the percentage the business 
mileage is of the total mileage of the auto for 
the year) of gasoline, oil, auto repairs and 
similar expenses, and depreciation. 


instead of listing your auto expenses,you 
may elect to use a ‘standard mileage rate” of 
15 cents a mile for the first 15,000 miles you 
drive your auto for business use and 10 cents 
for each succeeding mile of business use. 
This optional method cannot be used if your 
auto was depreciated in a prior year by any 
method other than the straight-line method 
or if additional first-year depreciation was 
claimed. In addition, you must own the car; 
must not use it for hire, such as a taxi; and 
must not operate a fleet of cars, using two or 
more cars simultaneously. 


Expenses for commuting between your 
residence and any business location within 
the area of your ‘tax home” are not deduct- 
ible. However, if you work at two or more 
different places in the same day, your ex- 
penses in getting from one place of work to 
the other are deductible. 


Moving expenses. Expenses you incur in 
moving yourself, your family, and your 
household goods and personal effects to a 
new principal place of employment may be 
deductible. To qualify for this deduction, 
your move must meet the following two 
tests: 


1) Minimum distance. Your new place of 
employment in relation to your old residence 
must be at least 50 miles farther than the 
distance between your old residence and 
your old place of employment. Thus, if the 
distance between your old residence and 
your former place of employment is 7 miles, 
your new place of employment must be at 
least 57 miles from your old residence. Note 
that the minimum distance test does not ap- 
ply to the location of your new residence. 





The distance between the two points is the 
shortest of the more commonly traveled 
routes between these two points. If you are 
going to work for the first time, or going back 
to full-time work after a substantial period of 
part-time employment or of unemployment, 
and the place of employment is at lezst 50 
miles from your former residence, you have 
met the 50-mile test 


2) Minimum period of employment. You 
must be employed full-time for at least 39 
weeks during the 12-month period immedi- 
ately following your arrival in the new area. It 
is not necessary that you work for one em- 
ployer for the 39 weeks, nor that the weeks 
be consecutive. It is necessary only that you 
be employed on a full-time basis, and within 
the general commuting area of such place of 
employment 


Your deductible moving expenses in- 
clude reasonable expenses for: 


1) Travel, meals, and lodging for premove 
house hunting trips after obtaining employ- 
ment; 


2) Meals and lodging while occupying 
temporary quarters in the general location of 
the new job, for a period of up to 30 consecu- 
tive days after obtaining employment, 


3) The sale of a residence or settlement of 
a lease at the old job location and the pur- 
chase of a residence or the acquisition of a 
lease at the new job location (these include 
broker's commissions, attorney's fees 
points (to the extent not representing inter- 
est) and similar expenses incident to the sale 
or purchase of a home) 


4) Transportation, meals, and lodging for 
you and your family for one trip from the old 
residence to the area of the new residence 
and 


5) Moving household goods and personal 
effects of both you and members of your 
household. This includes the cost of pack- 
ing, crating, intransit storage, insurance, and 
any costs of connecting or disconnecting 
utilities required because of the moving of 
household goods, appliances, or personal 
effects 


Your family, for this purpose, includes any 
member of your household who had your 
residence as his principal place of abode 
before the move and who moved to your new 
residence with you. The family does not in- 
clude a servant, governess, chauffeur, nurse, 
valet, or personal attendant 


Limitations. A \imitation of $2,500 is 
placed on the deduction allowed for the first 
three categories of moving expenses. How- 
ever, expenses for house hunting trips and 
temporary living expenses may not account 
for more than $1,000 of the $2,500 


The moving expense deduction that may 
be claimed by a husband and wife living to- 
gether, both of whom work, is limited to the 
amount which could be claimed if only one 
were employed 


All reimbursements and payments you 
receive in connection with your move from 
one residence to another, whether deduct- 
ible or not, are included in gross income for 
the year in which received and must be re- 
ported on line 9, Form 1040 


You report deductible moving expenses 
on line 38, Form 1040. Further information 
concerning moving expense reimburse- 
ments and deductions can be found in Pub- 
lication 521, Tax Information on Moving 
Expenses 


Attach a statement to your return, show- 
ing, by broad categories, the type and the 
amount of the moving expense incurred, the 
locations of your old and new places of work, 
and appropriate dates. If you had no old 
place of work, you should so state Form 
3903, Moving Expense Adjustment, may be 
filed in place of a statement 

Publication 521 and Form 3903 are avail- 
able at all US. embassies and consular of- 
fices, or by writing to the Office of 
international Operations, internal Revenue 
Service, Washington, D.C. 20225 


Other Deductible Business 
Expenses-Schedule A 
(Form 1040) 


In addition to moving and business travel 
and transportation expenses deductible 
from your gross income on lines 38 and 39, 
Form 1040, you are entitled to deduct certain 
other business expenses. These expenses 
(unless reimbursed) may be deducted only if 
you itemize your deductions on Schedule A 
(Form 1040) 


Membership dues in professional societies, 


relating to your business or profession, are 
deductible 


Subscriptions to professional publications. 
If the publication is “ordinary and neces- 
sary” and directly related to your official du- 
ties, the subscription cost is deductible 


Educational expenses. Generally, educa- 
tional expenses are considered to be per- 
sonal expenses and are not deductible 
However, under some circumstances, edu- 
cation expenses of civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the Government may be 
considered business expenses and hence 
deductible. This is the case when the ex- 
pense is incurred to maintain or improve 
skills required in your present position, or to 
meet express requirements of your agency 
imposed as a condition to the retention of 
your present position, sdlary, or status 

Education expenses are not considered 
to be a deductible business expense if they 
were incurred to meet minimum educational 
requirements for qualification in employ- 
ment. Nor is the expense deductible if the 
education is a part of a program of study 
leading to qualifying you for a new position, 
even if the education is required by your 
agency, or it maintains or improves skills 
required in your employment 


Expenses for travel as a form of educa- 
tion are deductible only to the extent they 
are directly related to your duties in your 
employment 


Foreign service representation and official 
residence expenses. An officer or employee 
of the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State is allowed a deduction for representa- 
tion and official residence expenses in ex- 
cess of allowances or other payments 
received under Title IX of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended, provided 


1) These excess expenses are supported 
by a certificate from the Secretary of State 
attesting that they were incurred for the 
benefit of the United States; and 


2) They would be properly reimbursable 
under the terms of the Act if the Department 
of State had sufficient funds for these reim- 
bursements 


A request for a certificate should be di- 
rected to the certifying officer for the post for 
which the expenses are being claimed. The 
request is to be submitted in accordance 
with 4 FAM 824, dated March 4, 1970. More- 
over, the expenditures must be of the types 
authorized by Chapters 300 and 400 of Stan- 
dard Regulations (Government Civilian, For- 
eign Area) 


These regulations spell out what are and 
what are not allowable official residence ex- 
penses. Among the items not allowable are 
the amounts a principal representative must 
bear personally, according to grade, for the 
wages and maintenance of household ser- 
vants. These regulations are available at all 
U.S. embassies and consular offices 


Certificates must be signed by authorized 
certifying officers to be acceptable. Certifi- 
cates signed by other State Department offi- 
cials or employees are not valid 


Expenses incurred by a Foreign Service 
Officer in excess of the allowance received 
under Title IX of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, and notsupported by a 
certificate from the Secretary of State may 
also be deducted on Schedule A (Form 1040) 
if they are ordinary and necessary in the per- 
formance of official duties 


See Deductible Expenses, and Other De- 
ductible Business Expenses, Schedule A 
(Form 1040), to determine whether your de- 
duction is to be taken on Form 1040 or on 
Schedule A 


To the extent expenses in excess of the 
allowance received are deductible, either as 
a result of certification by the Secretary of 
State or because they are ordinary and nec- 
essary in the performance of duty as a For- 
eign Service Officer, and are for travel, 
entertainment, or gifts, they must satisfy the 
rules for deducting these expenses as dis- 
cussed in Publication 463, Travel, Entertain- 
ment and Gift Expenses, available free from 
your Internal Revenue office 
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if your representation or official resi- 
dence expenses are incurred and paid in 
one tax year and you are reimbursed in a 
succeeding tax year,the reimbursement re- 
ceived under authority of Title IX does not 
appear in your return. How then are such 
expenses to be deducted? If you file your 
return on a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, the deductible representation or offi- 
cial residence expenses you pay during the 
year that exceed the reimbursement received 
during that year may be reported on Sched- 
ule A of Form 1040, if deductions are item- 
ized. This is so even though the 
reimbursement may be related to a different 
year 


You are entitied to all the other Schedule 
Aitemized deductions discussed in the Form 
1040 instructions. 


Nondeductible items 


You may find a check list of certain nonde- 
ductible items helpful 


Contributions. Your contributions to any for- 
eign charities (except for certain Canadian 
organizations), churches, governments or 
political subdivisions thereof, are not de- 
ductible. Only contributions to organizations 
created or organized within the United 
States, or its possessions, or under their 
laws, are allowable. For more information, 
see Publication 526, Income Tax Deductions 
for Contributions 


Taxes imposed on you by a foreign country 
that are not deductible include personal 
property, sales, and gasoline taxes. However, 
such taxes incurred and paid in performing 
your official duties are deductible as busi- 
ness expenses 


You may deduct a foreign country's real 
property tax on Schedule A, (Form 1040), 
but only if you itemize your deductions. You 
are also allowed either an itemized deduc- 
tion or a foreign tax credit for income taxes 
imposed upon you by a foreign country or 
U.S. possession. For further information 
about foreign income tax deductions and 
credits see Publication 514, Foreign Tax 
Credit for U.S. Citizens and Resident Aliens, 
available free from U.S. embassies and con- 
sulates or by writing to the Office of Interna- 
tional Operations, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20225 


Repairs and alterations on your personal 
residence are not deductible. 


Child support payments. Payments under a 
decree of divorce or separation agreement 
for the support of a minor child are not de- 
ductible 


Commuting. You may not deduct the cost of 
traveling to and from work. 

Meals. The cost of your midday meals or 
meals while working late are not deductible 


(except while traveling away from home 
overnight) 


Loss on conversion of U.S. dollars into for- 
eign currency. The conversion of U.S. dol- 
lars into foreign currency at an officia! rate of 
exchange less favorable than the free market 
rate does not result in a deductible loss. 


Recordkeeping Rules 


If your business expenses equal the reim- 
bursements or allowances you receive for 
them and you make an adequate accounting 
to your agency, you ordinarily will not be 
required to substantiate the expenses. How- 
ever, if you claim a deduction for business 
expenses exceeding reimbursements or al- 
lowances received, you must maintain ade- 
quate and detailed records of all your 
business expenses. 


Travel. You must keep records and support- 
ing evidence to prove the following elements 
about deductions for traveling expenses (in- 
cluding meals and lodging while away from 
home overnight): 

1) The amount of each separate expendi- 
ture for traveling away from home overnight, 
such as the cost of your transportation or 
lodging, but the daily cost of your breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner and other incidental ex- 
penditures may be aggregated if they are 
shown in reasonable categories, such as 
meals, gasoline and oil, and taxi fares; 

2) The dates of your departure and return 
from each trip, and the number of days spent 
on business away from home overnight; 

3) Your destinations or the locality of your 
travel, stating name of city or town or other 
similar designation; and 

4) The business reason for your travel or 
the nature of the business benefit derived or 
expected to be derived from it. 


Records for substantiation of your travel 
expenditures should be maintained in an ac- 
count book, diary, statement of expense, or 
similar record (supported by adequate docu- 
mentary evidence—see below) in sufficient 
detail to establish the elements for these 
expenditures. You do not need to duplicate 
information in an account book, diary, etc., 
that is reflected on a receipt so long as the 
receipt and other record complement each 
other in an orderly fashion. 

Your records must be timely. The record- 
ing of the elements of an expenditure must 
be made at or near the time you make the 
expenditure. Entries made later, when there 
is a lack of accurate recall, will not comply 
with the adequate record rules. Each ex- 
pense should be recorded separately in your 
records. However, if your items of expense 
are shown in reasonable categories, you may 
make one daily entry for each of such cate- 
gories as cab fares, telephone calls, your 
meals while traveling away from home over- 
night, gasoline and oil, and other incidental 
costs of traveling. Tips may either be 
grouped with the cost of the service ren- 
dered to you or recorded separately. 


Documentary evidence is required to 
support all expenditures for lodging while 
you are traveling away from home and for 
any other expenditure of $25 or more, except 
where this evidence is not readily available 
for transportation charges. Documentary 
evidence is a receipt, paid bill, or similar 
evidence sufficient to support an expendi- 
ture. Documentary evidence ordinarily will 
be considered adequate if it discloses the 
amount, date, place, and essential business 
character of the expenditure. An example of 
a document that is not adequate evidence is 
a canceled check drawn payable to a named 
payee if it is not combined with other evi- 
dence to show that the check was used for a 
business purpose. 


information of a confidential nature relat- 
ing to an element of an expenditure, such as 
the place, business purpose, or business re- 
lationship, need not be shown in your regu- 
lar account book, diary, or other record, if 
the information is recorded elsewhere at or 
near the time of the expenditure and is avail- 
able to the District Director to substantiate 
that element of the expenditure. 


Tax Computed by the 
internal Revenue Service 


You may, under certain conditions, elect to 
have the Internal Revenue Service compute 
your tax. These conditions along with other 
helpful information may be found in the in- 
structions you receive with your income tax 
forms. 


Taxpayer 
Assistance 


Taxpayer assistance in answering tax 
questions and filling out tax returns is avail- 
able in person or by mail from Internal Rev- 
enue offices in: Bonn, Germany; Canberra, 
Australia; Caracas, Venezuela; Johannes- 
burg, South Africa; Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia; 
London, England; Manila, Philippines; Mex- 
ico City, Mexico; Ottawa, Canada; Paris, 
France; Rome, Italy; Sao Paulo, Brazil; Teh- 
ran, Iran; and Tokyo, Japan. The offices are 
located in the U.S. embassies except in Jo- 
hannesburg and Sao Paulo where the office 
is located in the Consulate General's office. 
During every tax return filing period, income 
tax forms and instruction sheets may be ob- 
tained from U.S. embassies and consulates 
abroad. 


The Internal Revenue Service conducts an 
overseas taxpayer assistance program dur- 
ing the filing season (January to mid-April). 
To find out if Internal Revenue Service per- 
sonnel will be in a given area, you should 
contact the consular office at the nearest 
U.S. embassy. 


If your question is about a return you have 


filed, write to the Internal Revenue Service 
Center where you filed your return. 
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YOUR STATE TAX OBLIGATIONS 


Bear this in mind: Most Foreign Service personnel MUST pay state 
(or D.C.) income tax to their state of domicile (or the D.C.) 


By GILBERT H. SHEINBAUM 

As more and more states (and the 
District of Columbia) have adopted 
state income taxes, their applicability 
to Foreign Service personnel has not 
always been clear. The states and the 
D.C., however, have begun to tighten 
their administration of tax laws, 
primarily to avail themselves of 
greater revenues during these days of 
severe budgetary restrictions. If you 
have not been paying income tax to 
the state of your domicile, you should 
look into the situation without delay 
because you may suddenly be con- 
fronted with a large bill for back 
taxes. 


What has changed the picture? 
Only FSOs, FSIOs and FSRUs with 
presidential appointments who live in 
the District of Columbia but are 
domiciled in another state (see defini- 
tion below) are exempt from paying 
the D.C. tax. Under pressure from the 
General Accounting Office, the Dis- 
trict began an intensive study of D.C. 
residents and former residents who 
had not been paying the D.C. tax. 
Consequently, many Foreign Service 
personnel have had to complete the 
District tax form D-40B, ‘‘D.C. Non- 
resident Request for Refund or Rul- 
ing,’’ which the District uses to make 
a determination of their domiciliary 
Status. 


As it turned out, the District has de- 
termined that many individuals resid- 
ing or having resided in the District 
should have been paying the tax. In 
most cases the District appears to have 
been fair and reasonable in determin- 
ing the status of Foreign Service em- 
ployees. 


The catch. As of early 1975 the 
District requires each individual who 
it determines is rightfully exempt 
from the D.C. tax to sign a notarized 
affidavit attesting to his claimed state 
of domicile. Upon receipt of the 
signed affidavit, the District now reg- 
ularly transmits a copy of the affidavit 
to the state claimed as domicile. This 
ends the District’s interest in the case. 
And, as might have been expected, 
some—if not all—states have begun 
to check into the tax liability of those 
individuals who had not been paying 
the tax required in the state claimed as 
domicile. 


The rude awakening. Many 
Foreign Service individuals are now 
facing the prospect of large back 
taxes, along with stiff penalties and 
interest charges. Moreover, in 
most—if not all—states there is no 
statute of limitations that applies for 
the years for which you have not filed 
a required return. It still remains to be 
seen how a state can extract taxes 
from an individual who has not re- 
tained tax records for more than, say, 
five years since it may be difficult, if 
not impossible, for an employer to 
provide such information. 


What is domicile? Domicile is 
your permanent, legal home in one of 
the fifty states or the District of Co- 
lumbia. Ideally, it is the place from 
which you entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice, where your parents may still re- 
side, where you vote by absentee bal- 
lot, where you may own some prop- 
erty or investments, where you have a 
bank account, where you have been 
paying state income taxes, and where 
you intend to return after leaving 
Government service. 


What is a resident? Many states’ 
income tax forms refer to ‘‘residents’’ 
who are liable to the tax. There are 


usually two categories of residents> 
(1) individuals domiciled (see above 
paragraph) in that state, and (2) those 
who are living there most of the year 
(frequently, at least six months of the 
year) who are not domiciled there. A 
non-resident is, according to most 
States’ definitions, (1) an individual 
who is not living in that state but earns 
income in the state, or (2) one who did 
not live there long enough during the 
year to pay tax on salary income but 
may have to pay tax on other income 
such as income from property. You 
are not anon-resident if you are living 
in the state but claim to be a 
domiciliary of another state to which 
you pay taxes. 


Do you have to have a domicile? 
Yes. Court decisions and legal custom 
have made it clear that every citizen 
has a right and duty to vote and must 
consequently have a domicile some- 
where in the U.S. from which he can 
vote. All states appear to have deter- 
mined that a U.S. Government em- 
ployee assigned abroad is not 
domiciled abroad and is absent for a 
fixed and limited period of time, 
thereby implying an eventual return to 
the U.S. Therefore, he must have a 
U.S. domicile to which he can return. 
Foreign Service personnel, moreover, 
must take home leave in the U.S. as 
required by law. 

Foreign Service personnel 
domiciled in most states or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia must continue to pay 
taxes to that state or D.C. while resi- 
dent outside the state or D.C. includ- 
ing assignment abroad. Of course, 
some states do not have any income 
tax: Florida, Nevada, New Jersey, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Three states have no 
tax on personal income but tax profits 
from sale of property or bonds, etc.: 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Tennessee. 

In addition, some states, as far as 
we can tell, exempt from tax the in- 
come that domiciliaries earn while liv- 
ing outside the state (but not income 
earned within the state of domicile). 
They include Alaska, Maine, Mis- 
souri, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont, and may include 
others. California specifically 
exempts Foreign Service and military 
personnel from tax if they are Califor- 
nia domiciliaries living outside the 
state. 


D.C. exemptions. FSO’s, FSIO’s 
and other Foreign Service personnel 
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who are appointed with a Presidential 
commission that requires confirma- 
tion by the U.S. Senate are exempt 
from the D.C. tax so long as they are 
not domiciled in the District. If you 
are in this category but are domiciled 
in the District, you are not exempt 
from the D.C. tax even while 
stationed abroad. If you are exempt in 
the District, that does not make you 
exempt in your state of domicile. 


What about Maryland and Vir- 
ginia? Unlike the District, neither 
Maryland nor Virginia exempts from 
the state income tax individuals with 
Presidential appointments requiring 
confirmation by the Senate who are 
residing in the state but domiciled 
elsewhere. Each state has often chal- 
lenged, however, the domiciliary 
status claimed by people who have 
bought property in the state. Mere 
ownership of property, on the other 
hand, does not in itself constitute a 
change in your domicile. Therefore, 
you should not be liable for tax on 
your salary income if you own prop- 
erty in Maryland or Virginia while 
stationed abroad or elsewhere in the 
U.S. and you can satisfy them that 
you are domiciled elsewhere. If you 
have voted in the state not knowing 
the implications of such an act, you 
may have a more difficult time. (See 
section on voting below.) 


Double taxation. When you move 
to the Washington area, and assuming 
you are domiciled in a state other than 
Virginia, Maryland, or the District, 
you will have to pay the local taxes as 
follows, even though you may also 
still have to pay tax to your state of 
domicile: You will have to pay the 
Maryland or Virginia tax if you are in 
the state at least 183 days of the year. 
You will have to pay the D.C. tax (if 
you are not exempt), if you were in 
the District for seven months. Most 
States, however, allow a credit so that 
you would pay as a maximum the 
highest tax of either your state of 
domicile or your state of residence, 
even though you might be paying 
some to each state. 


The effect of voting. You should 
vote only in your state of domicile. 
Many individuals vote outside their 
state of domicile, usually in ignorance 
of the implications voting may have 
for determining one’s domicile. If you 
have voted outside your state of 
domicile and your tax status is ques- 
tioned by the state where you voted, 
do not hesitate to state that you voted 
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Federal income tax 
assistance 


Stanley Cunningham, Federal 
Income Tax Advisor from the Of- 
fice of International Operations of 
the Internal Revenue Service, will 
assist employees of the Depart- 
ment (primarily Foreign Service) 
who have unusual problems re- 
garding the preparation of their 
income tax forms. 

Mr. Cunningham will be lo- 
cated in the Foreign Service 
Lounge (Room 1252, New State) 
and will be available by appoint- 
ment only from 8:30 a.m. to 4:15 
p-m. on February 18 and 25 and 
March 3 and 10. 


there in error because you were una- 
ware that it was related to your 
domiciliary status, and that you have 
no intention of making that state your 
domicile. 


Are we paying for services not re- 
ceived? Yes, if you are resident 
abroad. Remember, however, that tax 
liability is a result of law, not 
bureaucratic decisions that may im- 
plement the law. Moreover, your 
domiciliary status will eventually enti- 
tle you to certain benefits, no matter 
how long you have been absent from 
the state, such as voting, free or low- 
cost higher education, unemployment 
compensation, and various local serv- 
ices. 


Advice. Check your tax status now. 
Be prepared for an uphill struggle if 
(1) you have lived in the District of 
Columbia in recent years and (2) you 
have not been paying taxes to your 
state of domicile. Also, be sure that 
the Residence and Dependency Re- 
port, JF-20, you filed with your 
agency indicates your correct 
domicile. 


Mr. Sheinbaum is Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Tananarive and a former 
tax expert for the American Foreign 
Service Association. 


Since Mr. Cunningham’s time 
in the Department is very limited, 
the following procedures will be 
necessary: 

1. Assistance can be given by 
appointment only. Call PER/ES/ 
BA on (9) 235-9581 for an ap- 
pointment. 

2. Have as much of your in- 
come tax form completed as pos- 
sible, reserving only the more 
complicated questions for Mr. 
Cunningham. 

3. Please call (9) 235-9581 
well in advance if you cannot keep 
your appointment. 

A limited supply of income tax 
forms, including Virginia, Mary- 
land, and District of Columbia, 
are available in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Lounge. 

Any employee who cannot see 
Mr. Cunningham on the dates 
specified may call him on other 
days from 8:30 to 4:30 on Code 
184, extension 5941 (from out- 
side, 964-5941) for telephone in- 
formation regarding an income tax 
problem. 


States holding primaries in 1976 


Number of 
convention 
Date delegates 

State of primary Dem. Rep. 

Feb. 24 

March 2 

March 2 

March 9 

March 16 

March 23 

April 6 

April 6 

April 27 

May 1 

May 4 

May 4 

May 4 

May 4 

May 6 

May 11 

May 11 

May 18 

May 18 

May 25 

May 25 

May 25 

May 25 

May 25 

June 1 

June 1 

June 1 

June 8 

June 8 

June 8 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Florida 

lilinois 

North Carolina 
New York 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Alabama 
District of Col. 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Tennessee 
Nebraska 
West Virginia 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Arkansas 
idaho 
Kentucky 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Montana 
Rhode Isiand 
South Dakota 
California 
New Jersey 
Ohio 


Needed to Nominate: 1,505 1,130 
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Mustang program being expanded 


Foreign Service Staff employees in 
classes 10 through 3—and Civil Serv- 
ice employees in GS grades 1 through 
12, step 8—may apply for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service Reserve of- 
ficers under an expanded Foreign 
Service Mustang Program. 

The Department and the American 
Foreign Service Association recently 
concluded negotiations on revision of 
the four-year-old program. 

Under new eligibility criteria, qual- 
ified employees who wish to become 
candidates will no longer be required 
to take a written examination. Pre- 
viously they had to take the Federal 
Service entrance examination, now 


EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


The Department’s Affirmative Action 
Plan FY-76 was approved by the Civil 
Service Commission on December 19, 
1975. Employees wishing copies may 
write to or call M/EEO (extension 29294). 


In a recently completed EEO complaint 
case, the Department accepted as a final 
decision a Hearing Examiner’s 
recommendation that race discrimination 
was not present in an employee’s failure 
to be promoted. In another recently 
completed EEO case, an applicant who 
claimed discrimination on the basis of 
national origin in hiring practices was 
offered and accepted the original 
employment allegedly denied. 


The EEO Counselor is a key figure in the 
Federal Government’s discrimination 
complaint system, according to the Civil 
Service Commission’s latest guidebook 
(October 1975) on EEO Counseling. The 
EEOC serves as a bridge between 
employees or applicants and management; 
he or she attempts to resolve EEO 
problems on an informal basis, thus 
avoiding a formal complaint. To perform 
effectively, the EEOC needs the solid 
backing of management including, for 
example, time away from regular duties to 
perform EEO duties. The Commission’s 
new guidebook on EEO Counseling is 
being distributed domestically and 
overseas. Additional copies are available 
from M/EEO. 


In response to Circular Airgram A-51 of 
January 7, 1976, overseas posts are 
reviewing designations of Equal 
Employment Opportunity Counselors and 
Federal Women’s Program Coordinators 
for currency. As mentioned in the 
NEWSLETTER June 1975, responses 
received by M/EEO indicate a high level 
of sensitivity and cooperation. 
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known as the Professional and Admin- 
istrative Career Examination (PACE). 

To be eligible for consideration, all 
candidates must be 21 or over. 

They must also demonstrate a job- 
related self-improvement effort and 
submit an autobiography. A three- 
member qualifications panel will then 
review each application to decide 
whether to recommend that the candi- 
date take an oral examination. 

‘*Potential to assume broader re- 
sponsibilities and the ability to work 
harmoniously with others will be im- 
portant elements in the panel’s deci- 
sion,”’ officials point out. 

Final steps in the procedure include 
a review of the written essay, and an 
oral examination by the Board of 
Examiners of the Foreign Service. 

The names of candidates who are 
recommended for appointment by the 
Board of Examiners will then be listed 
on a rank-order register. The candi- 
date’s assignment to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Mustang Program will be deter- 
mined by his or her position on the 
register and the availability of suitable 
vacancies. 

The Mustang Program was origi- 
nally designed to identify, select, and 
train ‘‘exceptional and talented’’ em- 
ployees, whose rank was below the 
officer level, for service as Foreign 
Service officers (FSOs) or as Foreign 
Service Reserve Unlimited-Foreign 
Affairs Specialists (FSRU-FAS) can- 
didates. 

During the past few years the pro- 
gram served as an opportunity for em- 
ployees to advance toward a career as 
a Foreign Service officer. 

The Department is mapping plans 
for a specialist program which will 
lead to officer-level jobs in specific 
functional areas. 

The first Mustang oral examina- 
tior.s were held in March 1972 and the 
first Mustang officers arrived at their 
overseas posts during the summer. 
Since then some 85 employees—46 
men and 39 women—have become 
Mustang officers. 

They are serving as Administrative 
Officers, Consular Officers, Ec- 
onomic/Commercial Officers, and 
Political Officers, both in the De- 
partment and abroad. 

Although most of the successful 
Mustang candidates have served as 
Secretaries, Communications and 
Records Officers, or as Diplomatic 
Couriers, other Departmental em- 
ployees also have entered the Foreign 


Service officer corps through the Mus- 
tang Program. These include some 
Civil Service employees who had pre- 
viously served as Passport Examiners, 
Reference Specialists, or Public In- 
formation Specialists. 

Additional information on the re- 
vised Foreigh Service Mustang 
Program—and application forms— 
were sent to overseas posts in a circu- 
lar airgram on March 1. 


Nominations sought for 
Federal Woman’s Award 


The Board of Trustees of the Fed- 
eral Woman’s Award is seeking 
nominations for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the career service. Deadline 
for nominations from the Department 
and the Foreign Service is May 7. 

Any woman employee of the Fed- 
eral Government with not less than 
three years of continuous, full-time 
service (or five years of continuous 
part-time service) in the competitive 
or excepted service, other than a 
Schedule C position, and who has at- 
tained a rank equivalent to grade GS-9 
or above, is eligible to compete. 

The award will be based upon 
career service that has been charac- 
terized by ‘‘outstanding ability and 
achievement in an executive, profes- 
sional, scientific or technical posi- 
tion.”’ 

Nominations must be approved by 
the appropriate Area Awards Officer 
and sent to PER/ES/BA, Room 231, 
SA-6, by May 7. That office will 
submit the nominations to the De- 
partment Awards Committee for final 
endorsement. The required forms and 
other information on the award may 
be obtained by calling the office, 
235-9581. 


the meeting of the George Washington Uni- 
versity Law Alumni Association on Feb- 
ruary 5. Minutes later, while addressing the 
group, the Judge suffered a heart attack, 
from which he is now recovering. 
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EEO action plans for 
FY 77 being developed 


Samuel Pinckney, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (M/EEO), is asking 
all bureaus and offices to submit items 
that reflect EEO accomplishments for 
FY 76 and projections for FY 77. The 
material will be used to compile the 
Department’s EEO Affirmative Ac- 
tion Plan for FY 77, which is due at 
the Civil Service Commission on Sep- 
tember |. 

In a new publication called **Cor- 
nerstones,’’ the Commission provides 
background and guidelines for prepar- 
ing Affirmative Action Plans. The 
publication describes the elements of 
an Affirmative Action Program, as 
follows: 


—Adequate and competent staff 
and dollar resources throughout the 
organization to assure administration 
and implementation of a results- 
oriented program of equal employ- 
ment opportunity which is involved in 
every aspect of personnel manage- 
ment policy and practice. 

—Recruitment activities designed 
to reach and attract job candidates 
from all segments of the population. 
Where appropriate, these activities 
are tailored to improve their effec- 
tiveness among members of specific 
groups. 

—Full identification and utilization 
of the present skills of employees on 
the rolls, facilitating movement 
through job restructuring techniques, 
establishment of trainee positions, 
and assuring that qualifications re- 
quirements are realistic in terms of the 
jobs to be done. 

—Opportunities for employees to 
enhance their skills, perform at their 
highest potential, and advance in ac- 
cordance with their abilities and the 
availability of opportunities. These 
efforts include programs of career 
counseling and planning, training and 
education, job analysis and redesign, 
and elimination of any unnecessary 
barriers to upward mobility. 

—Encouragement of EEO program 
understanding and support by super- 
visors and managers through practical 
training and advice, effective use of 
incentive systems, and evaluating 
supervisory and managerial perform- 
ance in the EEO area. 

—Managerial support for and par- 
ticipation in community efforts to im- 
prove conditions—such as housing, 
transportation and education—which 
affect employability. 
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VISITOR—Patricia J. Thoben, Program Manager, Office of Selective Placement, Civil 
Service Commission, visited the Department in January for the first anniversary of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Office, M/EEO. Shown with Ms. Thoben are Hugh G. Appl- 
ing, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel, left; Samuel M. Pinckney, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for EEO; and James B. Moran, Executive Director, Executive Secretariat. 


—Systematic evaluation of EEO 
program progress, identification of 
problem areas and assessment of the 
effectiveness of program activities. 

—Systems providing for the infor- 
mal resolution of EEO related 
employment problems wherever pos- 
sible, and for prompt, fair, and impar- 
tial consideration of formal com- 
plaints of discrimination in any aspect 
of employment. 

—Special programs to provide 
employment and training oppor- 
tunities for the economically and edu- 
cationally disadvantaged. 

The areas outlined above are essen- 
tial elements for equal employment 
opportunity programs in all Federal 
agencies. In addition, affirmative ac- 
tion from the Civil Service Commis- 


sion’s EEO program management 
standpoint includes a continuing re- 
view of all employment procedures, 
tests and other selection devices, etc., 
to assure they are job-related and to 
eliminate any artificial or unnecessary 
barriers to the employment and ad- 
vancement of members of any groups, 
and to promote equal opportunity for 
all persons to compete on merit. 

The Commission monitors agency 
implementation of the full range of af- 
firmative action activities, and assures 
compliance with equal employment 
opportunity law and regulation 
through review of agency EEO plans, 
on-site evaluation of agency pro- 
grams, and analysis of statistical data 
on the employment of minorities and 
women. 
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Agencies, AFSA reach 
four new agreements 


The foreign affairs agencies and the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion recently reached agreements on 
compensation claims, FSI per diem, 
per diem for medical evacuees, and 
clarification of the policy on marriage 
of Foreign Service employees to 
foreign-born persons. 

The agreement on claims estab- 
lishes a new method of compensating 
employees for losses to personal 
property. Instead of being based on 
purchase price of the item, compensa- 
tion will be based on replacement 
value, less depreciation. The agree- 
ment is to take effect the day after the 
President signs the Department’s fis- 
cal year 1977 appropriation bill or au- 
thorization bill, whichever is later. 

The agreement on FSI per diem, 
which took effect January 12, amends 
an earlier agreement on per diem 
payments to Foreign Service person- 
nel detailed to FSI. The amendment 
provides for paying subsistence up to 
$42 a day (the current maximum rate 
in the Washington area) for the first 
30 days, followed by $19 a day for the 
remaining 90 days of the detail. The 
rates were previously $25 and $16.50. 

Medical evacuees to the United 
States may now be paid full per diem 
of $33 for up to 120 days under an 
agreement that became effective 
November 30, 1975. Previously em- 
ployees or their qualified dependents 
received full per diem of $25 during 


PORT MORESBY—Shortly after landing at 
Wanigela on the northern coast of Papua 
New Guinea, Norma Jaeger of the Em- 
bassy met an Orokaiva tribesman who ex- 
pressed delight at posing for the photo. 


the first 21 days and half per diem for 
the remaining 99 days. 

The agreement that relates to mar- 
riages deletes from the joint State, 
AID, USIA regulations a provision 
deemed prejudicial to naturalized 
spouses of Foreign Service employ- 
ees. The paragraph deleted reads: 
‘‘An employee married to a national 
or former national of another country 
will normally not be assigned to the 
country of the spouse’s origin or 
former nationality.’’ The deletion 
does not restrict management’s au- 
thority to assign employees. 


Group studies policies 
on FS local personnel 


Director General Carol C. Laise re- 
cently established a Working Group to 
review and make recommendations on 
personnel policies and practices for 
Foreign Service local personnel. Rep- 
resentatives from the five regional 
bureaus, interested offices in PER, 
the Bureau of Administration, and 
AID and USIA meet twice weekly 
under the leadership of the Office of 
Program Coordination in the Bureau 
of Personnel. 

The Group is already addressing 
such issues as position classification 
and retirement policy. Other issues to 
be considered include employee- 
management relations, professional 
development of local employees, 
evaluation and promotion procedures, 
and training for American employees 
who administer local personnel pro- 
grams abroad. 

While regional bureaus will con- 
tinue to manage, and posts to operate, 
the FSL system, the Department will 
provide more policy guidelines and, 
through the Working Group, recom- 
mend programs designed to improve 
management of FSL resources. 

Tom Ranson, Director of the Office 
of Employee Services in PER, is now 
responsible for local personnel admin- 
istration in the Department. He is also 
a member of the Working Group and 
would like to receive comments or 
recommendations from anyone in- 
terested in this broad area. 


RABAT—While Robert G. Neumann was Ambassador here, he started a practice whereby he and other key Embassy officers met with the wives 
of Country Team members once a month to provide them with briefings and to discuss with them other matters of general interest. Ambassador 
Neumann is shown with the Country Team wives before one of their regular meetings. 
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CSC institutes new 
classification method 


The U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced two decisions af- 
fecting the program for classifying 
Federal White Collar jobs. The Com- 
mission announced approval of the 
plan to implement a new method for 
classifying nonsupervisory white col- 
lar jobs in grades GS-1 ($5,559) 
through GS-15 ($31,309) and ap- 
proval to consult with Federal agen- 
cies and unions on the development of 
a Classification Standards Advisory 
Board. 


Factor evaluation system 


The new method of classification, 
called the Factor Evaluation System 
(FES) provides a classification stand- 
ards approach and format that de- 
scribes and evaluates occupations in 
terms of factors, factor levels, and 
benchmarks, with point-rating used as 
an aid to evaluating and grading indi- 
vidual jobs. 

Draft standards for eight occupa- 
tions will be issued in the near future 
for nationwide trial in professional, 
technical, and clerical occupations. 
Following the trial, a careful review 
will be made of comments from agen- 
cies and unions to determine whether 
system refinements or changes in draft 
standards are needed before a given 
standard is issued in final form for 
mandatory use. Full implementation 
would take place over the next five 
years as new standards are issued for 
individual occupations. 

Tests of the new system indicated 
that it will be an improvement over 
the present system and that it will be 
more understandable and acceptable 
to supervisors and employees. 

In essence, the new system calls for 
a review of all important factors in a 
given job, as contrasted with the pres- 
ent concept of classification of the 
‘*‘whole’’ job. The nine factors to be 
evaluated are knowledges required by 
the job, supervisory controls, 
guidelines, complexity, scope and ef- 
fect, personal contacts, purpose of 
contacts, physical requirements, and 
work environment. 

Each factor is divided into an ap- 
propriate number of degree levels, 
and each level has a specific point 
value. 

Grades (i.e., GS-1, GS-2, etc.) are 
determined by making a factor-by- 
factor job analysis, matching the fac- 
tors in the job to factor levels in the 
CSC standard, assigning point values 
to each factor, adding the point val- 
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ues, and through use of the conversion 
table, converting the total points to 
the appropriate grade level for that 
particular job. 

Factor levels in the standards are 
described in terms of **benchmarks’’ 
and ‘‘factor level descriptions.’’ 

Benchmarks are descriptions which 
are representative of positions in the 
occupation with factor levels de- 
scribed and point values shown. 

Factor-level descriptions show the 
typical range of factor levels within an 
occupation and carry point values for 
each level illustrated. 

Many jobs will be graded by match- 
ing the results of the job analysis to 
the benchmark. When analysis and 
comparison show that a job does not 
meet a single benchmark, the factor- 
level description will be used to arrive 
at a more specific analysis and point- 
rating. 

The cornerstone of any classifica- 
tion system is effective job analysis, 
and the new system is designed to im- 
prove the analysis process. 


Advisory board 


The proposed Advisory Board 
would have an equal number of 
agency and union members and would 
be chaired by a Commission official. 
Agency members would represent 
both large and small agencies, and 
union members would represent labor 
organizations with nationwide repre- 
sentation of GS employees, those af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO and inde- 
pendent unions. The Board would 
provide a more formal structure than 
is now available for agency and union 
participation in the development of 
classification standards and making 
their views known on program or pol- 
icy changes. It would also help to in- 
sure that the views of employees are 
known and fully considered. A 
specific recommendation on how the 
Board would operate will be made to 
the three Civil Service Commissioners 
after consultation with agencies and 
labor organizations. 


Post changes 


The American Consulate at Port 
Said, Arab Republic of Egypt, was 
reopened March 1. Consul Russell J. 
Surber is in charge of the post. 

With the exception of immigrant 
visas, the Consulate will handle all 
normal functions. The consular dis- 
trict served by the Consulate is com- 
prised of the Governorates of Al Is- 
mailiyah, As Suways and Bur Said. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 
General 


The opening, closing, or changing of the 
status of a post, consular agency, or branch or 
special office is now made by FAM Transmittal 
Letter, and the change was published in volume 
2 of the Foreign Affairs Manual. Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual Circulars will no longer be used 
for this purpose. 

Post contract symbol numbers are no longer 
assigned by the Supply and Transportation Di- 
vision. All procurement documents, including 
contracts, are now numbered in accord with the 
Department’s worldwide standardized number- 
ing system. (TL:GEN-175) 

Federal agencies and components of the De- 
partment must submit all economic/ 
commercial data requests and related com- 
munications to appropriate substantive offices 
and bureaus of the Department for coordination 
and clearance before transmitting them to over- 
seas posts. Clearance procedures required be- 
tween State/AID on Public Law 480 messages 
is added to 2 FAM. (TL:GEN-1026) 


Personnel 

The validity of FAMC-669, Participation of 
AID Foreign Service Personnel in the Foreign 
Service Retirement and Disability System, 
dated February 14, 1974, and FAMC-670, Im- 
plementation of New Authority for Retroactive 
Promotions and Pay Adjustments, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1974, have again been extended from 
February 13, 1976, to February 13, 1977, or 
until codified in the Foreign Affairs Manual, 
whichever occurs first (FAMC-710) 

Beirut, Lebanon; Jerusalem; and Tel Aviv, 
Israel, have been designated for rest and recup- 
eration travel with Athens, Greece, as their 
relief area. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TEL:PER-406) 

Two new honor awards, the Wilbur J. Carr 
and the John Jacob Rogers Awards, have been 
established for retiring career employees of the 
Department who, over a period of 25 years or 
more, have performed with unusual dedication 
and distinction. The Carr Award is granted to 
career officers at the Assistant Secretary of 
State or ambassadorial level and above. The 
Rogers Award is granted to career employees at 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary level and be- 
low. (TL:PER-1079) 


Financial management 


Certain phases of uncurrent check process- 
ing previously requiring Treasury Department 
action are now to be handled by a disbursing 
officer. The pertinent sections of 4 FAM have 
been revised to reflect USDO or RDO correc- 
tion of duplicate postings to account 20X6045 
and cancellation of uncurrent checks respec- 
tively. (Uniform State/USIA TL:FIN-215) 


General Services 


Some allowances under the schedule of 
shipping and storage have been changed and 
paragraphs explaining the effect of the allow- 
ance changes have been added as a result of the 
Joint State/AID/USIA agreement with AFSA 
on this subject. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:GS-213) 

AID and USIA procedures have been added 
to the General Services Handbook. The proce- 
dures have been updated to conform with re- 
vised forms and changes in office designations 
and addresses. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:GS:H-75) 
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Consul General Ernest J. Colantonio presents a motorized wheelchair to Domenico De 


Luca, as Mrs. De Luca looks on. 


Consuls General in Italy help needy Anglo-Americans 


NAPLES—A little known (and less 
publicized) humanitarian organi- 
zation—The Anglo-American Medi- 
cal Assistance Fund—recently pres- 
ented a motorized wheelchair to a 
young paraplegic American citizen 
living in a remote Calabrian village. 

The event in itself caused little stir 
in the local press, but it is only one of 
many human interest cases in which 
the Anglo-American Medical Assist- 
ance Fund has involved itself every 
year since 1902. 

The Fund, in its present form, is the 
result of the formation of a charitable 
organization at the turn of this century 
to establish and administer a nursing 
home for the benefit of the Anglo- 
American community in Italy. When 
the home was sold in 1950, the in- 
come from the proceeds was invested 
in a diversity of holdings from which 
the earnings are used to carry out the 
original aims of the Association. 

The Fund has awarded grants 
amounting to many millions of lira. 
During 1975, for example, it has 
granted some three million lira. 

The Fund’s Managing Committee, 
with headquarters in Rome, issues au- 
thority to Assistance Committees 
throughout Italy, which compile, re- 
view and determine the extent of as- 
sistance to be rendered to needy medi- 
cal cases. The members of the Assist- 
ance Committee, all of whom volun- 
teer their time, are the British and 
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American Consuls General in a consu- 
lar district and other members ap- 
pointed from the Anglo-American 
community by the Consuls General. 

The young paraplegic mentioned 
above first came to the attention of the 
Naples Assistance Committee in 
1964. The investigation into his well- 
being came about accidentally; a con- 
sulate investigator was conducting an 
examination into whether the boy’s 
father could transmit his U.S. citizen- 
ship to his son, who had never actu- 
ally resided in the USA. 

The investigator reported that the 


son, stricken with polio at a very early 
age, was confined to his home and 
moved about by dragging himself 
across the floor. The investigation es- 
tablished that the son was, indeed, an 
American citizen and his name was 
then placed before the Fund for finan- 
cial assistance. The ensuing grant al- 
lowed the American Consulate Gen- 
eral to purchase a wheelchair for the 
young man, the first he ever had. Let- 
ters to the Fund in appreciation indi- 
cated that Domenico De Luca’s world 
had widened considerably with the 
advent of his wheelchair. He was able 
to leave his home—but only to the ex- 
tent that someone was willing to push 
him. Unfortunately, Domenico’s vil- 
lage is located high in the Apennines 
Calabrese and steepness of the village 
streets severely limited his mobility. 

During the following years, a bi- 
yearly grant from the Fund enabled 
Domenico to live somewhat better 
than his impoverished father was able 
to provide. 

In 1975 the Naples Assistance 
Committee decided that if Domenico 
was to enjoy more of life than he had 
in the past, he would have to have a 
motorized wheelchair. The Commit- 
tee voted to award Domenico a lump- 
sum grant equal to the cost of a 
motorized wheelchair in place of 
periodic cash awards. Domenico and 
his mother were then brought to the 
American Consulate General, Naples, 
where Consul General Ernest J. Col- 
antonio made the presentation. Upon 
his return to his village Domenico sent 
a letter to the British and the Ameri- 
can Consuls General and to the mem- 
bers of the Fund expressing his 
heartfelt thanks for making his world 
a bit brighter and bigger. 


NAIROBI—Ambassador Anthony D. Marshall recently hosted a luncheon in honor of a 
visiting AFL-CIO delegation led by Frederick O'Neal, on the Ambassador's left. Permanent 
Secretary Othieno of the Ministry of Labor is at the Ambassador's right. Also present 
AALC representatives, leading Kenyan trade unionists, and Labor Ministry officials. FSO 
Greg Mattson, Labor Reporting Officer, is seated second from the left. 
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Why haven’t | been able to help my alcoholic? 


The Johnson Institute of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. has kindly given us 
permission to reprint the following ar- 
ticle. This is a guide for those who 
suffer with the alcoholic. Part I of the 
article follows. Part II will appear in 
next month's issue. 


‘*Alcoholism includes the al- 
coholic.’’ This statement describes 
vividly the widespread effect of the 
disease process. Few other illnesses 
so thoroughly involve such persons as 
spouses, other family members, close 
friends, fellow employees, and 
employers. This paper describes the 
self-defeating and progressively 
harmful attempts at coping that are 
frequently used by the spouses. 


The disease 


In order to understand how the 
spouse becomes trapped by the ill- 
ness, one must be aware of the disease 
process within the alcoholic. With the 
progression of the illness, the al- 
coholic’s drinking behavior becomes 
increasingly more bizarre, unpredict- 
able, abusive, and destructive. In 
order to withstand the overwhelming 
negative feelings about himself that 
are associated with this type of be- 
havior, spontaneous defenses arise 
and develop without any conscious 
realization on his part. The major de- 
fenses which arise are:* 

Repression—The spontaneous 
forgetting of shameful and painful 
memories. 

Rationalization—The intellectual 
process of making irrational behavior 
seem rational. 

Projection—The unconscious un- 
loading of personally unacceptable 
thoughts, feelings, and attitudes about 
self onto others. 

These defenses cause the alcoholic 
to be genuinely and sincerely ‘‘out of 
touch’’ with the severity of his 
symptoms. Repression forms memory 
gaps in the alcoholic which lead him 
to forget much of ‘‘last night.’’ 
Rationalizations victimize him by 
‘‘explaining away’’ successfully 
those events which repression cannot 
completely erase. Finally, projection 
unloads much of his growing self- 
hatred by causing him to see others, 
especially his spouse, as angry, re- 


* We are not taking into account the massive 
distortion of the alcoholic’s memory system 
here. 
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sentful, meddling, unloving and the 
cause of most of Els current problems. 
These defenses combine to form a 
wall of self-deception which keeps 
him from being able to ‘‘see the 
truth’’ of his condition. 


The protector 

As the spouse absorbs the brunt of 
these defenses, her self-image pro- 
gressively deteriorates. She, too, falls 
victim to her own defenses which are 
the same as those of the alcoholic. 
(Nearly half of these spouses are 
**he’s’” rather than ‘‘she’s.’’) During 
the initial stages of the disease, when 
the alcoholic’s excessive drinking 
episodes occur infrequently, she un- 
consciously assumes a life style which 
causes her to adopt the defensive at- 
titude of ‘‘protector.’’ This attitude 
thrusts upon her new responsibilities, 
such as: 

— Making apologies to family and 
friends for his anti-social behavior 
which results from drinking. 

— Calling his employer to make 
excuses for his absences or tardiness 
which are alcohol-related. 

— Supporting his various rationali- 
zations dealing with his abnormal 
drinking. 

Each time she is forced to accept 
one of these new responsibilities, her 
self-image lowers, while her defenses 
rise to hide reality from her. Her own 
rationalizations and repressions cause 
her to believe that ‘‘it really is the 
flu’’ or ‘‘last night wasn’t all that 
bad.’’ Her defenses, like the al- 
coholic’s, form a wall of self- 
deception which allows the disease to 
continue and worsen. 

It is important to examine how 
these defenses slowly gain control of 
her life. As the alcoholic’s compul- 
sive drinking increases, so do his 
spontaneous projections. The spouse 
becomes the recipient of an increasing 
number of statements, such as: 

**Maybe if you would have a decent 
meal on time once in awhile, I 
wouldn’t need to drink so much.”’ 

‘*Those kids would drive any man 
to drink! You should control them bet- 
ter.” 

**Can’t you do something about 
your hair? You look like a tramp!’’ 

‘*Your friends are the world’s 
greatest bores—but then I guess it 
takes one to know one.”’ 

‘If you were more of a woman, I 
wouldn’t need to drink so much.”’ 


Through these statements, he un- 
consciously is ‘‘dumping’’ his self- 
hatred on her, and the result is her 
growing feelings of guilt and inade- 
quacy. She questions whether she is a 
worthwhile wife, mother, and person. 
She seriously wonders how she is 
causing him to drink. As her self- 
doubts intensify, her own defenses 
rise to block the reality of his drinking 
problems and act to hide her negative 
feelings about herself. She becomes 
the ‘‘protector’’ in an unconscious at- 
tempt to prove herself to be a mean- 
ingful and worthwhile person. She 
tries to be the ‘‘ideal’’ wife, without 
being aware that what she really is 
doing is reacting to his projections of 
his own self-hatred. 


The controller 


As the abusive drinking and pro- 
jections increase, so does the deterio- 
ration process within the spouse. She 
feels an increasing responsibility for 
his drinking and his behavior. Her 
progressively lowering self-worth 
Strengthens her growing belief that 
somehow she is the cause of his drink- 
ing. Now in an unconscious attempt to 
regain some feelings of worth, the at- 
titude of the ‘‘controller’’ becomes a 
significant part of her growing defen- 
sive lifestyle. She begins at an in- 
creasing rate to: 

— Drink with him in hopes of keep- 
ing it ‘‘within limits.’’ 

— Cancel any social events which 
might result in excessive drinking. 

— Buy the liquor in order to keep it 
**under control.”’ 

— Pour out or hide extra quantities 
of liquor. 

— Plead that if he loved her and the 
children, he would control his drink- 
ing. 

— Assume the responsibility for 
the family’s finances. 

Again it is important to understand 
why the spouse acts this way. The al- 
coholic’s projections send her the 
constant message, “‘if it weren’t for 
me, he wouldn’t need to drink.’” His 
drinking becomes an outward man- 
ifestation of her own internal in- 
adequacy. Her feelings of self-worth 
are directly intertwined with his drink- 
ing. In other words, she cannot feel 
good about herself until his drinking 
is brought under control. She is 
caught in a downward spiral. 


For further information, contact 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Abuse Program, Washington, D.C., 
20520 (telephone AC 202 632-1843 or 
632-8804). 
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AWARDS 


GUATEMALA—Ambassador Francis | E. Meloy recently presented Length of Service awards 
at a ceremony here. Participants included, from left to right, Public Affairs Officer Daniel 
Garcia; Annette Smith, who received a 10-year award; Budget and Fiscal Officer George |. 
Middleton; Lissette Monroy, 10 years; Ambassador Meloy; Margarita Tejada, 30 years; 
ATHENS—Ambassador Jack B. Kubisch, Political Counselor George F. Jones, 20 years; and Colonel Charles Corbett. 
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TAIPEI—Charge d'Affaires Paul M. Popple y 


congratulates Sgt. Lasaro Arriola, Marine : 
Security Guard, upon receiving the Navy WASHINGTON—George S. Springsteen, Special Assistant to the Secretary and Executive 


Commendation Medal for his actions during Secretary of the Department, right, recently presented Length of Service Awards to Elijah 
the evacuation of Danang, Viet-Nam. Kelly, David R. Moran and Vera M.P. Gordon. 


KINGSTON—Ambassador Sumner Gerard recently presented several Meritorious Salary Increases and a Meritorious Honor Award to 
Foreign Service local employees at an awards ceremony in the Embassy. Shown, left to right, are Leslie G. Thomas, Senior Commercial 
Assistant; Carol J. Tenn, Senior Visa Assistant; Kharen E. Gaynair, Visa Clerk; Nadine A. Clarke, Senior Visa Clerk; Ambassador Gerard; 
Andrea L. Chang Fatt, Visa Clerk; Yvonne O. Bahadosingh, Senior Visa Assistant; Sylvania J. DeCasseres, Visa Cashier; Althea L. 
Archibald, Passport Assistant; Carmen Lewars, Commercial Assistant; and Jane C. Boyd, Senior Visa Assistant. 
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LIVERPOOL—Foreign Service Local em- 
ployee Mary B. Clintworth receives her 25- 
BRUSSELS—Ambassador Leonard K. Firestone, center, recently presented Length of Serv- — ce . a eae pene br a 
ice Awards to, from left to right: Josee Stoffels, 25 years; Henry Kayoda, 20 years; Margaret was the recipient of a 30- one humed 
Bennett, 30 years; Maria Carrillo, 10 years; Mathilda Nekelson, 30 years; Edward Morris, 25 y : 
years; and Robert Gershenson, Counselor for Administration, 20 years. 


TOKYO—Consular Officer Thomas E. Cummings holds the Meritorious Honor Award pre- 
sented to him by Ambassador James D. Hodgson, second from left. On hand for the cere- _todial staff, and DCM David T. Schneider 


NEW DELHI—Ram Gopi, left, Embassy cus- 


mony were Thomas P. Shoesmith, left, and Consul General E. Lewis Crosson. received 30-year Length of Service Awards. 


~*~ 


N’DJAMENA—Members of Ambassador Edward S. Little’s Country Team gathered at a recent ceremony to watch him receive his 35-year 
Length of Service Award. In the photo above, Ambassador Little holds the award, which was presented by DCM Dick Dwyer, third from left. 
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BERLIN—Minister Scott George presented 28 Length of Service Awards, for a total of 780 years of U.S. Government service, and 18 Safe 
Driving Awards at a recent ceremony here. The recipients are shown above with Mr. George, front row, center, on that occasion. 


KHARTOUM—Ambassador William D. Brewer, seventh from left, and Administrative Officer James A. Howell, at the Ambassador’s right, 
recently received Length of Service Awards. Also shown above are Embassy staff members who gathered to offer their congratulations. 


PANAMA—Ambassador William J. Jorden presented Length of Service Awards to a number of Panamanian staff members recently. 
Shown are, left to right, Byron Bolt, 20 years; Eugenio Tejada, 10 years; Kenneth Moore, 10 years; Roberto Gordon, 30 years; Ambassador 
Jorden; Elia R. De Garuz, 25 years; Francisco Silvestri, Jr., 20 years; Emma Recuero, 10 years; and Bellonirio Abrego, 25 years. 
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BORDEAUX—Principal Officer Edward Djerejian, second from right, presents a 30-year 
Length of Service Award to French employee Roger Barthaburu as FSR Tom Rice, right, and 
Michel Arthaud and Jack Clion, who previously received 30-year awards, look on. 


WASHINGTON—Lannon Walker, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., at Kinshasa, left, presented a 
Meritorious Honor Award to William J. Hudson, Admin./Consular Officer at Lubumbashi, 
second from right. Also attending the ceremony were Edward Mark, Principal Officer, Lu- 
bumbashi, second from left, and Michael Gallagher, Country Officer, AF/C. 
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GENOA—Consu! General Gori P. Bruno, 
left, recently presented a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Consul Robert C. Ode for “out- 
Standing performance . . . exemplary initia- 
tive, compassion, and dedication to duty.” 


CAIRO—Ambassador Hermann F. Eilts re- 
cently presented B. Jane Womac with a 
Meritorious Honor Award and a Meritorious 
Service Certificate at the conclusion of her 
first tour of duty in the Foreign Service. 


NAIROBI—Ambassador Anthony D. Mar- 
shall recently presented a Cash Award to 
Lucille Annigan, Acting Director of the Re- 
gional Budget and Fiscal Office. 
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THE HAGUE—Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr., is shown with Dutch employees of the 
Embassy to whom he presented Length of Service Awards at a Christmas party for the 
Embassy staff at his residence. Left to right, are Jan Quelhorst, 30 years; Adriana Slinger- 
land, 20 years; Ambassador Gould; Cornelis Dolkens, 30 years; and Theodorus van der 
Meyde, who received a 30-year award. 
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GEORGETOWN—Ambassador 


BOGOTA—U.S. Consul Francis Arnez, 
right, receives the Gonzalo Jimenez de 
Quesada Medal from Dr. Alberto Barco 
Vargas, Dean of the local Consular Corps, 
for his contributions to the consular profes- 
sion. Mr. Arenz recently transferred to the 
Consulate at Matamoros, Mexico. 
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Max V. Krebs presented Meritorious Honor, Safe Driving, and Length of Service Awards—a 


promotions—at the annual awards ceremony on Jan. 7. Shown, left to right, front row, are Hilton Williams, State, promotion; Albert 
Caldeira, USAID, Special Achievement Award and 20-year Service Award; Carlton Prince, USAID, Victor Shepherd, State, and Samaroo 
Ramrekha, State, Driving Awards. Second row: John Sawh, USAID, Special Achievement Award; Mrs. M. Lopes, State, promotion; Eve 
Hintzen, USAID, Meritorious Step increase; Mrs. Ann Chan-A-Sue, State, promotion; C. Wilson, USAID, Driving Award; Mrs. Debra Bras- 
sington, State, promotion; Rufus Pillai, State, Meritorious Honor Award; and Cpl. R. Polsdofer, promotion. Third row: Wade H.B. Matthews, 
DCM, 20-year Service Award; Stanley Oxford, Meritorious Honor Award and Safe Driving Award; Ambassador Krebs; Alonzo Welch, 


USAID, and Walter Pompey, Safe Driving Awards. 
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Secretary’s Office 

Secretary Kissinger visited the 
West Coast February 1-4, making 
stops in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Laramie. The Secretary delivered 
addresses to the Commonwealth Club 
and the World Affairs Council in San 
Francisco, and the University of 
Wyoming in Laramie. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary’s immediate 
office were Paul E. Barbian, James P. 
Covey, N. Bonnie Long and Gahl L. 
Hodges. Also accompanying the Sec- 
retary was Cynthia B. Wayland of the 
Press Office (S/PRS). 

Dr. Kissinger traveled to South 
America February 16-24. Accom- 
panying the Secretary from his per- 
sonal staff were Mr. Barbian, Mr. 
Covey, Jacquelyn T. Hill, and Ms. 
Long. Also traveling with the Secre- 
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tary were Robert L. Funseth, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Press 
Relations and Spokesman of the De- 
partment; Luigi R. Einaudi and M. 
Charles Hill of the Policy Planning 
Staff (S/P); Ronald E. Woods, Clif- 
ford L. Brody, Karla Gebert, Russell 
A. LaMantia, Anda Lidums, Robert 
D. Persiko, Treava A. Whitted and 
Marjorie A. Soltis of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S); James B. Moran and 
Warren E. Littrel, Jr., of the Executive 
Office (S/S-EX). 

Graham A. Martin has assumed the 
duties of Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary (S). 

Under Secretary of State for Secu- 
rity Assistance Carlyle E. Maw (T) 
provided the keynote address for the 
Pacific Command Military Assistance 
Advisory Group Conference, which 
was held in Honolulu, February 3-5. 


BUREAU 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Maw gave the conferees a general 
review of the status of executive and 
legislative branch relations, as well as 
an assessment of prospects for pass- 
age of the President’s security assist- 
ance legislation for fiscal year 1976. 
Under Secretary Maw was accom- 
panied by his Special Assistant, Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, who also served as a 
panel participant. 

Eric J. Boswell, formerly of the 
Operations Center (S/S-O), has as- 
sumed the duties of Special Assistant 
in the Office of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management (M). 

Marguerite A. Ziccardi has joined 
the Office of the Ambassador-at- 
Large (S/AL). 

The Policy Planning Staff (S/P) 
held talks in the Department February 
2 and 3 with its counterpart at the 
French Foreign Ministry—the Center 


MADRID—Secretary Kissinger and Spanish Foreign Minister Jose Maria de Areilza sign the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation which 
extends and broadens the defense, economic, scientific, technological and cultural relationship between Spain and the United States for 
five years. Also pictured, left to right behind the Secretary, are U.S. Ambassador to Spain Wells Stabler, Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs Arthur Hartman (behind man holding microphone), Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations and Chief U.S. Negotiator 
Robert McCloskey, and Legal Adviser David Smail. 
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HONORED—Winston Lord, Director of the Policy Pla 
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Superior Honor Award to S/P member Michael Armacost at a ceremony on February 4. 


for Analysis and Forecasting. Par- 
ticipating from S/P were Director 
Winston Lord, Deputy Director Reg- 
inald Bartholomew, S/P Members 
Anton DePorte, Charles Frank and 
Thomas Thornton and EUR Deputy 
Assistant Secretary James Lowen- 
stein. Following the planning talks, 
S/P and the Bureau of Politico- 
Military Affairs (PM) jointly spon- 
sored a briefing for the French plan- 
ning staff on security affairs. 

S/P also held planning talks with 
the Japanese planning staff in 
Shimoda and Tokyo, Japan, February 
7-9. Participating were Mr. Lord, PM 
Director George Vest, Japan Affairs 
Director William Sherman, S/P Mem- 
bers Michael Armacost, Michael Ely 
and Richard Finn and Peter Swiers, 
Special Assistant to the S/P Director. 

Mr. Armacost continued on an 
Asian speaking tour through February 
27, at the request of USIA. Mr. Finn 
held subsequent consultations with 
the Japanese. Mr. Swiers went on to 
discuss Soviet and Central European 
affairs with appropriate Japanese offi- 
cials, as well as to give a talk in Kyoto 
on U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Nicholas A. Veliotes, formerly Di- 
rector of the Employee Management 
Relations Staff in the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, moved to S/P as a Deputy Di- 
rector on March 1. 

Ronald Nicholson has assumed the 
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duties of Budget Officer in the Office 
of the Senior Adviser and Coordinator 
for International Narcotics Matters 
(S/NM). 

Robert F. Dorr has joined the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator for Humanitar- 
ian Affairs (D/HA). 

Ana F. Rodriguez is a new member 
in the Office of the Interagency Law 
of the Sea Task Force (D/LOS). 


Administration 


Willard McLaughlin, Chief, Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Division 
(PBR), served as the State Depart- 
ment member of the Special Selection 
Board at USIA beginning the end of 
February. 

Anthony J. Hervas, an interpreter 
with the Language Services Division 
(OPR/LS), served as the Secretary’s 
interpreter when the latter visited 
Madrid on January 24 and 25. Mr. 
Hervas stayed on in Madrid for sev- 
eral days to assist with additional 
Spanish bases negotiations, as did An- 
thony D. Sierra, OPR/LS Translating 
Branch Chief. 

Portuguese Socialist Party Secre- 
tary General Mario Soares visited the 
United States for 10 days at the end of 
January. OPR/LS interpreter A.J. 
De Seabra interpreted for all his inter- 
views and meetings, which concluded 
with a meeting between Mr. Soares 
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and the Secretary, a Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee luncheon, and a 
National Press Clu» luncheon and 
press conference. 

OPR/LS interpreter Cyril Murom- 
cew was the interpreter for U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. petroleum negotiations in 
the Department, which began on 
January 26 and continued past the 
middle of February. 

On January 27, OPR/LS interpreter 
Bill Fukuda flew to Honolulu for a 
U.S.-Japan medical meeting which is 
held annually. 

OPR/LS interpreters Theodore 
Herrera and Francisco Lanza spent the 
last week in January in Honduras, in- 
terpreting for an AID-sponsored con- 
ference on food storage. 

OPR/LS interpreters Helen Kaps 
and Stephanie van Reigersberg were 
in Casablanca from January 26 to Feb- 
ruary 13, interpreting for a U.S. Cus- 
toms Service training course on narco- 
tics control. 

OPR/LS shorthand reporters Arnold 
Cohn and Wendell Thiers covered the 
Secretary’s addresses and Q&A 
periods in Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Laramie, Wyoming, on February 
2, 3 and 4, respectively. 

On February 6 and 7, the Economic 
Committee on the North Atlantic As- 
sembly met in the Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building, with OPR/LS interpret- 
ers De Seabra, Sam L.G. Maggio, and 
Alec G. Toumayan providing inter- 
preting. 

Interpreting for the Secretary’s 
Latin American trip (February 16-24) 
was provided by OPR/LS interpreters 
in the following manner: Anthony J. 
Hervas flew to Caracas February 15 to 
be on hand for the Secretary’s arrival 
the following day. On February 18, he 
flew to Bogota where the Secretary 
was to arrive on February 22 for an 
overnight stop. Meanwhile, Neil A. 
Seidenman arrived in Lima February 
17 for the Secretary’s arrival on the 
foilowing day, then was available in 
Rio de Janeiro on February 20 and in 
San Jose on the morning of February 
23. Mr. De Seabra awaited the Secre- 
tary in Brasilia February 19, and was 
at the airport in Guatemala on Feb- 
ruary 24 for the Secretary’s brief stop 
there. 

U.S. and Soviet fisheries ne- 
gotiators began 10 days of meetings 
on February 17, with OPR/LS in- 
terpreter Peter Afanasenko providing 
the interpreting in Russian and Eng- 
lish. 

A North Atlantic Assembly Sub- 
committee on Detente met on Capitol 
Hill on February 19 and 20; OPR/LS 
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interpreters Sam Maggio, Sophia Por- 
son and Alec Toumayan interpreted 
French, and Gisela Marcuse, Harry 
Obst and a contractor handled the 
German interpreting. 

OPR/LS interpreter Galina Tunik 
remained in Moscow in February with 
the talks on Peaceful Nuclear Explo- 
sions. The SALT team of OPR/LS in- 
terpreters and translators—Dimitri 
Arensburger, Lawrence Burrell, Wil- 
liam D. Krimer and cleared contractor 
Valerian Obolensky—remained in 
Geneva. 

The following Foreign Service em- 
ployees have been assigned to the 
Communications Center, Sinai Field 
Mission: Larry Corbett, Kevin K. 
Corcoran, Don S. Creech, Joseph M. 
Devlin, Leo Duncan, Kenneth 
French, Reynald P. Grammo, James 
E. Hale, Hugh A. Hudkins, Ronald R. 
Jaworski and Raymond Norris. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cer Asbury E. Mills completed a 
three-week course on the Model-40 
Teletype (broad-level) at the National 
Security Agency. 

Ollie Oliver of the Office of Com- 
munications (OC) was presented a 
Quality Step Increase. 

New employees reporting for duty 
in OC/P were Donald Lyles, Jerry D. 
Murphy and Warner McClelland. 

Foreign Service employees trans- 
ferring to OC include: James L. 
Holmes, Tel Aviv to OC/EX-T; Ran- 
dolph S. Phillips, Brussels to OC/P; 
Metro W. Salsavage, Bonn to OC/ 
EX-T; and Patricia M. Bienvenue, 
Accra to OC/PE. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele participated in a panel dis- 
cussion for National Public Radio on 
February 4, in conjunction with the 
Council on Foreign Affairs. He ad- 
dressed the Overseas Writers Club on 
February 5, and on February 12, he 
spoke at the 21st Student Conference 
on National Affairs at Texas A&M 
University. He also spoke at the 
Workshop on Angola at Stanford Uni- 
versity in Palo Alto, Calif., on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Mr. Schaufele addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of the African-American 
Chamber of Commerce in New York 
City on February 18 and also addres- 
sed a dinner meeting of the African- 
American Institute (Board of Trus- 
tees) in New York City. On February 
19, he was a guest of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
next day he addressed the Business 
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CITED—Barney S. Flynt, who recently re- 
tired as Chief of the Motor Transport 
Branch, OPR/GS/MTB, left, congratulates 
J. Garnell Brown, Motor Transport 
Specialist, who received an Outstanding 
Performance Rating and a Cash Award. Mr. 
Brown also has retired. 


Council for International Understand- 
ing in Cleveland and was interviewed 
on Channel 5 WEWS-TV (Cleve- 
land). He was also guest of honor at a 
reception attended by students and 
faculty of the Cleveland State Univer- 
sity. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy addressed students at the 
School for Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 
on February 2. He was interviewed on 


Channel 53 WNVT-TV, February 11. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
J. Blake spent a month in West Africa 
on consultations, and attended the 
PAO Conference held in Accra, 
January 20-22, and the Ghana Trade 
Fair, held January 31 through Feb- 
ruary 3. He also attended the Com- 
mercial Officers Conference in 
Yaounde February 4—6. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
A. James co-chaired a roundtable dis- 
cussion at the 21st Student Confer- 
ence on National Affairs at Texas 
A&M University February 11-14. 
The subject of the conference was 
**Global Power in Transition.”’ 

Dan A. Zachary, Director of the 
Office of Inter-African Affairs (AF/I), 
visited Chad, Central African Repub- 
lic, South Africa and Zaire January 
9-30. 

Lester P. Slezak, Labor and Social 
Affairs Adviser in the Office of 
Inter-African Affairs, visited ten 
countries in Africa on a trip which 
took the entire month of February. 

Lt. Colonel Faustin Wirkus, 
USMC, Assistant Political-Military 
Affairs Adviser, also traveled to Af- 
rica, visiting six countries between 
January 25 and February 15. 

Dennis Keogh, Planning Officer in 
AF/I, spoke to the Kiwanis Club of 
McLean, Virginia, on U.S. policy in 
Africa. 

Lewis M. (Jack) White, AF Com- 
mercial Coordinator on the Economic 
Policy Staff in African Affairs, at- 
tended the opening of the Ghana In- 


PRETORIA—Ambassador William G. Bowdler, right, and tennis star Arthur Ashe meet 
Gibson Thula, Chief Buthelezi’s (KwaZulu Homeland) Honorary Representative in the 
Transvaal, at a recent reception held for Mr. Ashe by Ambassador Bowdler. 
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ternational Trade Fair at Accra on 
February 1 and the Commerical Offi- 
cers Conference at Yaounde, Feb- 
ruary 4-6. 

Edwin E. Segall, Economic Officer 
(AID Liaison Officer) in AF/EPS, vis- 
ited six central and west African coun- 
tries, January 25 through February 17, 
for discussions on the Department’s 
Special Self-Help program. Our small 
SSH programs in Rwanda, Burundi, 
Zaire, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic and Chad have been particu- 
larly useful in making it possible for 
our missions to demonstrate U.S. 
interest by responding quickly in sup- 
port of worthy projects. 

John S. Blodgett, AF/C, recently 
made an orientation tour to Came- 
roon, Gabon, Sao Tome and Principe. 

Edward F. Fugit, Country Officer 
for Angola, accompanied the Secre- 
tary’s party to Moscow last month. 

Edric Sherman, Country Officer for 
Namibia and Mozambique, spoke at 
the State University of New York in 
Albany, February 3 and 4. He addres- 
sed the graduate faculty on careers in 
the Foreign Service. 

Ambassadors recently in the De- 
partment on consultation were Robert 
E. Fritts, Rwanda, and William G. 
Bowdler, South Africa. 

Anthony Quainton was sworn in as 
Ambassador to the Central African 
Republic on February 10 and has now 
departed to undertake his new as- 
signment. 

William De Pree was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Mozambique on Feb- 
ruary 17. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Dr. Fred C. Ikle, Director of 
ACDA, briefed the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee’s Sub- 
committee on International Security 
and Scientific Affairs on February 10; 
he testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Or- 
ganization and Security Agreements 
on February 19, and, on nuclear mat- 
ters, before the Senate Government 
Appropriation Committee on January 
30. On January 27, Dr. Ikle spoke at 
the Center for Strategic and Interna- 
tional Studies at Georgetown Univer- 
sity on ‘‘Detente—Strategic and Arms 
Control Issues.”’ 

Dr. John Lehman, Deputy Director 
of ACDA, participated in a seminar 
with joint groups of the Political 
Science and Chemical Engineering 
Departments of Virginia Polytechnic 
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HONORED—Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Robert H. 
Miller, left, presents the Meritorious Honor 
Award to Robert L. Walkinshaw, who re- 
cently retired from the Foreign Service. 


Institute and State University on Feb- 
ruary 23 in Blacksburg, Virginia. 
John Newhouse, Counselor of 
ACDA, participated on February 19 in 
a Brookings Institution seminar on 
national security policy; the subject 
covered was the East-West military 
balance in Europe and mutual force 
reduction options. He also partici- 
pated in the annual Office of Public 
Information Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations Conference at the UN in 
New York on March 4, and spoke to 
the elective seminar on U.S. national 
security issues in Europe at the Na- 
tional War College on February 24. 


Assistant Director Adm. Thomas 
D. Davies testified on January 21 be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Ocean and 
International Environment of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on the desirability of prohibiting en- 
vironmental warfare. 

The MBFR negotiations resumed 
on January 30 in Vienna. Ambassador 
Stanley Resor heads the U.S. delega- 
tion; members of ACDA scheduled to 
attend this session included Lucas 
Fischer, Jamie Young and Sharon Co- 
han. 

The SALT talks in Geneva resumed 
on January 28, with Ambassador U. 
Alexis Johnson returning as head of 
the U.S. delegation. The ACDA Rep- 
resentative is Ralph Earle, and other 
ACDA members of the delegation are 
Cdr. Peter Tarpgaard, Thomas 
Graham, Peggy Coyle, Amalya 
Johnson, Mary LeClere and Sue In- 
afuku. 


The negotiations between the U.S. 
and Soviet governments on peaceful 
nuclear explosions under the 
Threshold Test Ban Agreement re- 
sumed in Moscow. Dr. Robert Buch- 
heim is again the ACDA member of 


the delegation, with Julia Krenzel and 
Blair Murray serving as secretaries. 

The spring session of the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment resumed on February 17 in 
Geneva. Attention is expected to 
focus during this session on the 
U.S.-Soviet draft convention on en- 
vironmental warfare. Ambassador 
Joseph Martin, Jr., again heads the 
U.S. delegation. ACDA members of 
the delegation include Donald Black, 
David Thompson and Jane Napier, all 
of the IR Bureau. 

Adalyn Davis, Deputy Public Af- 
fairs Adviser, received her 30-year 
length of service certificate and pin 
from Dr. Iklé on February 13. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
spoke on ‘*Greater Issues’’ before the 
Corps of Cadets at The Citadel in 
Charleston, South Carolina, on 
January 30. He spoke in February to 
University of Michigan faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students on Ameri- 
can Policy in East Asia. Mr. Habib 
appeared before members of the Asia 
Society to discuss East Asia matters 
on February 13, and on February 18, 
he spoke before a group from the Na- 
tional War College on ‘‘The United 
States in Asia.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller participated in a seminar at 
the East Asia Legal Studies Center of 
the Harvard Law School on January 
29. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond addressed the Pacific 
Basin Economic Council Trade and 
Investment Committee on February 
12. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., attended meetings 
of the Japan-U.S. Friendship Com- 
mission at the National Academy of 
Sciences on January 26, and of the 
Council on Foreign Relations on Feb- 
ruary 17 in New York. Both meetings 
dealt with Sino-American relations. 

Robert J. Martens, Director for Re- 
gional Affairs (EA/RA), spoke on 
February 4 to the Far East Luncheon 
group of DACOR on ‘*The Current In- 
ternational Situation in East Asia.’’ 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau recently included Robert Cra- 
ven, transferring from Lima to Auck- 
land as Consular Officer, Thomas 
Cross, going as Buildings Specialist 
to Jakarta; John H. Miller, assigned to 
Sapporo as Consular Officer; Kenneth 
Norton, Economic/Commercial Offi- 
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cer on home leave and return to 
Fukuoka; Walter J. O’Grady, former 
General Services Officer in Rangoon, 
on home leave and transfer; and Con- 
sular Officer Elizabeth Raspolic, here 
prior to her departure for Seoul. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Thomas O. Enders, then Assistant 
Secretary, led the U.S. Delegation to 
the meeting of the Governing Board of 
the International Energy Agency in 
Paris, January 29 and 30. 

On February 12 Joseph A. Green- 
wald, former Ambassador to the 
European Communities, succeeded 
Mr. Enders as Assistant Secretary for 
Economic and Business Affairs. 

Mr. Greenwald participated in a 
League of Women Voters Symposium 
on the *‘U.S. and the Developing 
World: The New International 


Economic Countdown’’ in Racine, 
Wisconsin, February 2 and 3. He met 
with Oliver Long, Secretary General 
of the GATT, February 10 during the 


latter’s visit to the United States, and 
attended a luncheon given by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Elliot Richardson 
February 18 in honor of the visit to 
Washington of the U.K. Minister of 
Energy, Anthony Benn. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz addressed the International 
Energy Seminar conducted by the 
Foreign Service Institute January 30. 
On February 3 he traveled to Boca 
Raton where he was the featured 
speaker at the annual National Coffee 
Association convention. The theme of 
his speech was the recently re- 
negotiated International Coffee 
Agreement. 

Mr. Katz headed the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the OECD High Level Group 
on Commodities in Paris February 9 
and 10. He remained in Paris February 
11-13 to head the U.S. Delegation to 
the Conference on International 
Economic Cooperation and to be the 
chief U.S. spokesman in meetings of 
the Raw Materials Commission. On 
February 17, Mr. Katz testified before 
a joint meeting of the Senate Com- 


iP 


merce and Interior Committee on the 
current status of the U.S.-Canadian 
transit pipeline treaty negotiations. He 
participated in a briefing of the 
Seventh Special Session Congres- 
sional Advisory Group on February 
19. 

Richard K. Bank, Director, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, consulted from 
January 29-February 6 with maritime 
industry and Government repre- 
sentatives in Paris, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, and Hamburg on 
recent undercutting and instability of 
shipping rates. 

Michael H. Styles, Director, Office 
of Aviation, traveled to the Far East 
January 16 to February 7 for a series 
of negotiations on civil aviation mat- 
ters. The discussions recessed in 
Singapore with a temporary three 
month extension of the present Air 
Transport Agreement. The talks in 
Jakarta resulted in a complete dead- 
lock. 

On January 29 and 30, Walter 
Lockwood, Deputy Director, Office 
of Business Practices, participated in 


PARIS—Participants at the U.S. Trade Center Directors’ Conference, held January 26-30, pose for a group photo. Shown, left to right, are, 
first row, Bruce W. Strong, Paris; George Borrowman, Tokyo; Peter H. Dahmiow, Tehran; Sherman Abrahamson, Director of the Office of 
East-West Trade Development, Commerce; Charles W. Hostier, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Richard Garnitz, Acting Direc- 
tor, Office of International Marketing, Commerce; Arthur R. Pothuisje, Taipei; Walter E. Stadtler, Stockholm. Second row, left to right: 
Charies M. Shaw, London; James A. Moorhouse, Assistant Director for Resources, Office of International Marketing, Commerce; George J. 
Clausen, Singapore; Alex Hertzberg, Director, U.S. Trade Development Center, Warsaw, State; Einar O. Olsen, Frankfurt; Stanley Harris, 
Office of Commercial Affairs, State. Third row, left to right: John Perkins, Seoul; Arthur P. Leonard, Mexico City; William B. Whitman, Milan; 
Thomas Niles, Director, U.S. Commercial Office, Moscow, State; Robert W. Farrand, Director, U.S. Commerical Office, Prague, State; and 
James W. Goodsell, Sydney. Other participants, not shown, were Calvin C. Berlin, Director, Office of Commerical Affairs, State; John Q. 
Blodgett, Commercial Counselor, Paris; Paul L. Guidry, Director, U.S. Travel Service, Paris; Miquel L. Borda, Deputy Regional Director, 
U.S. Travel Service, Paris; and William F. Singer, Jr., Vice President, Ballagh & Thrall. 
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a seminar on international antitrust, 
attended by U.S. businessmen and 
held at the World Trade Institute in 
New York. He then attended a semi- 
nar on February 2 at the United Na- 
tions on relationships between the UN 
and multinational corporations. 

Calvin Berlin, Director, Office of 
Commercial Affairs, and Stanley Har- 
ris, Chief, Commercial Management 
Division (CM), attended a meeting of 
the Directors of all U.S. Trade Cen- 
ters in Paris January 22-30. Mr. Ber- 
lin also attended the Commercial Of- 
ficers Conference for Africa held in 
Yaounde February 3-6. 

William Rau, Chief, Commercial 
Development Division (CD), attended 
the National Association of Building 
Manufacturers in the Middle East in 
Indianapolis and visited the Com- 
merce District Office in Chicago De- 
cember 8—11; he was in Houston Feb- 
ruary 2—5 at the Foreign Buyers Pro- 
gram Exposition. 

Anthony Wallace, CM, attended 
the National Exposition for Food 
Processors in San Francisco on 
January 19, and consulted later that 
week with Commerce District Offices 
in Denver and Reno concerning inter- 
national marketing. He also attended 
the Commercial Officers Conference 
in Yaounde. 

Robert Day, CD, participated in the 
Export Council meetings and visited 
Commerce District offices in Newark, 
Hartford and Boston, January 19-23. 

Chet Prater, CM, consulted in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, January 
19-23 with the Commerce District Di- 
rector and visited with local busi- 
nessmen. 

EB and PA hosted the Executive 
Diplomat Seminar in the Department 


February 10-12. Stanley Harris and 
William Rau chaired the meeting of 
U.S. business executives and De- 
partment representatives on matters 
affecting American business abroad. 

John Sinnicki, Budget Officer for 
the Bureau, attended the Supervisory 
Seminar at Harpers Ferry Training 
Center February 1-6. 

New personnel in the Bureau in- 
clude: Ronald Wheatley, International 
Communications Policy; William 
Ramsey, Fuels and Energy; Susan 
Fouts, Fibers and Textiles; John 
Blaney, Office of Development Fi- 
nance; Robert Brown, Chief, Aviation 
Negotiations; Carolyn Ervin, Office 
of Monetary Affairs; Thomas Roesch 
in Aviation Negotiations; Edgar Har- 
rell, Director, Planning and Economic 
Analysis Staff; Stuart Allen, Business 
Practices; Chet Prater, Commercial 
Management; Patricia Broe, Secretary 
in TD; and Kathleen Grogan, Secre- 
tary in FSE. 

Penny Kruska, a student at Duke 
University, is working in the Office of 
Investment Affairs under the Work 
Study Program. 


Educational and 


Cultural Affairs 

On January 19, Assistant Secretary 
John Richardson, Jr., and Richard 
Straus, Director, Office of Western 
European and Canadian Programs 
(CU/WE), traveled to Bonn to par- 
ticipate in the U.S.-German Cultural 
Talks. They were met the following 
day by Yale Richmond, Director, Of- 
fice of Eastern European Programs 
(CU/EE), for travel to Vienna to at- 
tend the European Public Affairs Of- 
ficers meeting. 


Mr. Richardson attended the inau- 
gural meeting of the Japan-U.S. 
Friendship Commission in Washing- 
ton on January 26. The Commission, 
established by Congress last October, 
will operate a $30 million Trust Fund 
to promote scholarly, artistic and cul- 
tural programs between the two coun- 
tries. Following the meeting, Deputy 
Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll hosted a 
reception honoring Commission 
members. 

The Joint Egyptian-U.S. Working 
Group on Education and Culture held 
its third meeting in Cairo, January 14 
and 15. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
William K. Hitchcock was co- 
chairman of the meeting while 
Claudia Anyaso, Program Officer for 
Egypt, was a member of the U.S. De- 
legation to the talks. 

Mr. Hitchcock attended the meet- 
ing, February 1-3, of the U.S. Advis- 
ory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, held 
in Los Angeles. 

Marshall Berg, Director of the Of- 
fice of African Programs (CU/AF), 
completed on February 11 a three- 
week visit to Africa that included par- 
ticipation in the Accra Conference of 
Public Affairs Officers serving in Af- 
rica. 

CU/AF Deputy Director James 
Wachob and Academic Program 
Coordinator Marjorie Rodgers, 
CU/AF, met with I. C. M. Maxwell, 
Deputy Director of the British Inter- 
University Council, on January 23 to 
discuss educational exchange ac- 
tivities with Africa. 

Anthony Dalsimer, CU/AF Divi- 
sion Chief for Central, Eastern and 
Southern African programs, escorted 
a Namibian journalist visiting the 
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FRIENDSHIP COMMISSION—Prof. John Hall, Chairman of the Japan United States Friendship Commission, center, presides over the first 
meeting of the group at the National Academy of Sciences on Jan. 26. Among the Commission members attending the inaugural session 
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were Senator Daniel K. Inouye (D.-Hawaii), Representative Clement J. Zablocki (D.Wis.), Representative Burt L. Talcott (R.-Calif.), Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs John Richardson, Assistant Secretary of HEW Virginia Y. Trotter, Deputy Director of 
USIA Eugene P. Kopp, and Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs William H. Gleysteen, Jr., representing Assistant 
Secretary Philip C. Habib, EA. The Commission, established through the Japan-U.S. Friendship Act signed by President Ford on Oct. 20, 
1975, will develop and carry out programs to promote scholarly, cultural, and artistic activities between Japan and the United States. 
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United States on a five-week CU grant 
to Arizona and New Mexico, Feb- 
ruary 2-6. 

Mr. Straus, of CU/WE, was in The 
Hague, February 2-5, to serve as the 
U.S. delegate to a conference on the 
International Baccalaureate convened 
by the Government of The Nether- 
lands. Mr. Straus also represented the 
U.S. Government at the U.S.- 
Canadian Cultural Talks in Ottawa on 
February 6. 

Director David Hitchcock and 
Chief of Academic Programs Jean 
Moretti of the Office of East Asian 
and Pacific Programs (CU/EA) made 
field trips to East Asia during Feb- 
ruary for consultation with various 
posts and to attend the East Asian 
CAO/Binational Commission Confer- 
ence in Penang, Malaysia, February 
13-16. 

Virginia Cooper, CU/EA, attended 
meetings of the new Board of Gover- 
nors of the East-West Center in Hon- 
olulu and held subsequent discussions 
with officers of the Center on topics of 
mutual interest. She also met with 
staff members of the State Department 
Reception Center to discuss the new 
orientation program which the Recep- 
tion Center is now providing for 
Pacific Island grantees. 

Melvin Cariaga has assumed duties 
as Chief, Northeast Asian Programs, 
CU/EA, replacing Albert Ball, who is 
being transferred to Athens. 

Susan Walters joined the CU/EA 
staff replacing Virginia Orem, who 
retired last year. Miss Walters will be 
Program Officer for Indonesia, 
Malaysia and Singapore. She pre- 
viously served in Viet-Nam, Germany 
and INR. 

Constance Stuart, Deputy Director 
of the Office of International Visitor 
Programs, visited several COSERV 
organizations in Nebraska and Mis- 
souri during the week of January 26. 
In Lincoln, Nebr., Mrs. Stuart met 
with State Treasurer Frank Marsh, 
President of the National COSERV 
organization, and his wife Shirley, the 
only woman member of the Nebraska 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Richmond of CU/EE visited 
Warsaw, Moscow, Sofia, Prague, 
Budapest and Vienna, January 12-30, 
for consultation with embassies and 
foreign governments on educational 
and cultural exchange programs. 

Robert E. McCarthy, CU/EE, ac- 
companied a U.S. delegation on voca- 
tional and technical education to the 
U.S.S.R. January 11-25. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director, and 
Herbert M. Myers, Assistant Director 
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VIENNA—Amb. Wiley T. Buchanan, left, 
presents a Superior Honor Award to Henry 
Bardach, Economic/Commercial Officer. 


of the Office of Private Cooperation 
(CU/PC), traveled to New York City 
on January 14 and 15 for meetings 
with the Conference Board, Stanford 
Research Institute and the Fund for 
Multinational Management Education 
and to attend a Conference Board 
Seminar on ‘“*Business Credibility.’’ 

On February 3 Mr. Myers partici- 
pated in an international Management 
and Development Institute briefing at 
the United Nations on ‘‘The UN and 
the Multinational Corporation.’’ 

Thomas T. Turqman, Deputy Di- 
rector, CU/PC, visited Atlanta, Ga., 
January 9 to participate in the White 
House Conference on Consumer Rep- 
resentation Plans. 

Robert O. Jones, Director, Office 
of International Athletic Programs, at- 
tended two days of public sessions of 
hearings by the President’s Commis- 
sion on Olympic Sports, held at Los 
Angeles on January 8 and 9. On 
January 12 Mr. Jones attended the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mr. Jones was a guest lecturer in a 
new graduate seminar at the George 
Washington University entitled 
**Sports and Politics.’’ This course is 
being offered by Dr. James Breen, 
Chairman of the Department of Human 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 

Glen Fisher, Office of Policy and 
Plans, participated in a workshop on 
the problems of ‘the advancing global 
perspective in the American educa- 
tional system. The workshop was held 
at the Wingspread Conference Center 
at Racine, Wis., January 25-27, and 
was sponsored by an international 
education committee of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the 
Johnson Foundation. 

Francis J. Dennett reported Feb- 


ruary 9 for his new assignment as 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Facilities Services (CU/FS). 

Joseph Rose, CU/FS, attended 
orientation meetings in Orlando, Fla., 
of the ‘*Florida Cultural Exchange’’ 
organization, which has applied to the 
Department for an exchange visitor 
designation. 

Rosine Singer, CU/FS, attended 
meetings in New York on February 4 
and 5 with representatives of the 
African-American Institute, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
and the Council on International Edu- 
cational Exchange. 

Ursula Mahin transferred from the 
Office of International Visitor Pro- 
grams to the staff of the CU Minority 
Program Office on February 9. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman accompanied the Secretary 
on a trip to Moscow January 20-23. 
During a stop in Copenhagen, talks 
were held with Danish Prime Minister 
Jorgensen and Foreign Minister An- 
dersen. On January 23 the Secretary 
briefed the North Atlantic Council in 
Brussels and on January 24 and 25 vis- 
ited Madrid for talks with King Juan 
Carlos, Prime Minister Arias, Foreign 
Minister Areilza and other Spanish 
Cabinet members. Mr. Hartman left 
the Secretary’s party in Madrid for 
stops in Lisbon and London before re- 
turning to Washington on January 30. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein visited Dublin on con- 
sultations February 8-10. While there 
he spoke to faculty members of Trin- 
ity College and University College on 
the subject of U.S.-European rela- 
tions. In Brussels, February 11-13, he 
participated in the European Deputy 
Chiefs of Mission and Political Coun- 
selors Conference at USNATO. 

On February 6, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary John Armitage presented an 
overview of U.S.-Czechoslovak polit- 
ical and commercial relations at a 
meeting of the Czechoslovak-U.S. 
Economic Council. On February 11, 
he met with an Executive-Diplomat 
seminar to discuss “‘Business Pros- 
pects in Eastern Europe.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
D. Vine addressed the National War 
College on January 19 on the subject 
of U.S.-Canadian relations. 

Anne Armstrong, Ambassador to 
the United Kingdom, was sworn in by 
Supreme Court Justice Powell Feb- 
ruary 19. The ceremony took place in 
the Cabinet Room of the White House 
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and was attended by the President and 
the Vice President. 

Thomas O. Enders, former Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, was sworn in as the new 
Ambassador to Canada on February 5. 
Mr. Enders spent February 2-11 in the 
Bureau of European Affairs in prep- 
aration for his new assignment. He 
departed for Ottawa on February 12. 

Ambassador to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany Martin J. Hillenbrand 
and Ambassador to the German 
Democratic Republic John Sherman 
Cooper were in Washington for con- 
sultations January 29 to February 5 
and January 29 to February 21, re- 
spectively. 

Robert C. Mudd, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Budapest, was in the De- 
partment on consultations, February 
17-20. 

Norman Achilles, Economic Offi- 
cer for Northern European Affairs 
(EUR/NE), accompanied Ambassador. 
Armstrong to New York February 16 
and 17 for meetings with business 
leaders prior to the Ambassador’s de- 
parture for London. 

John Shumate, Officer-in-Charge 
for United Kingdom Affairs, EUR/ 
NE, was in London January 13-28 to 
consult with Embassy officials. 

David Anderson, Director of the 
Office of Central European Affairs 
(EUR/CE), visited California Feb- 
ruary 13-22 to speak at a Conference 
of Slavic Scholars at San Diego State 
College and also for meetings with 
newspaper editors, at the Rand Corpo- 
ration and at the Hoover Institute. 

Kenneth A. Kurze, Officer-in- 
Charge for FRG Affairs in EUR/CE, 
visited Berlin, Bonn and constituent 
posts in the FRG January 17 to Feb- 
ruary 8. 

Susan Klingaman, Officer-in- 
Charge for Swiss Affairs, EUR/CE, 
visited Bern February 9-13. 

Nicholas G. Andrews, Director, 
Officer of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE), spoke before the Senior 
Seminar on Eastern European Affairs 
on February 13. 

Carroll Brown, Deputy Director, 
EUR/EE, served on USIA promotion 
boards from January 12 through Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Kent Brown, Desk Officer for 
Czechoslovak Affairs in EUR/EE, 
lectured at the Defense Intelligence 
Institute on February 12. 

Ernest H. Preeg, Director of the Of- 
fice of OECD, European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
fairs (EUR/RPE), traveled to Paris to 
attend the Group of Eight meeting and 
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Pd Sage 


HONORED—Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs Arthur A. Hartman, left, pre- 
sents the American Red Cross, D.C. Chap- 
ter, Certificate of Appreciation to EUR 
Blood Program Chairman Frank J. Smirag- 
lia. EUR was cited for ‘outstanding 
achievement” as a participating group in 
the Washington Regional Red Cross Pro- 
gram for 1974-75. 


the Meeting of the CIEC Co- 
Chairmen, January 24-28. 

On January 15, David H. Swartz, 
EUR/RPE, visited Brussels to attend 
a NATO Economic Committee Semi- 
nar on ‘‘Inflation in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe.’’ While in 
Europe, Mr. Swartz consulted at U.S. 
Missions in Vienna and Geneva. 

Edward A. Casey, EUR/RPE, was 
in Paris February 9-13 for a meeting 
of the OECD High Level Group on 
Relations with Developing Countries. 

Warren Clark, EUR/RPE, attended 
meetings in Paris of the OECD 
Economic Policy Committee’s Work- 
ing Party Two on Economic Growth 
and Working Party Three on Balance 
of Payments Adjustment, February 
11-17. 


Foreign Service Institute 


The Center for Area and Country 
Studies of FSI conducted a special 
seminar for members of the Sinai 
Support Mission on February 9 and 
10. The seminar was televised and 
will be shown also to technicians 
training in Texas in preparation for 
their on-site monitoring duties in the 
Sinai. 

Dr. Jessie Colson, Coordinator of 
the Communications and Clerical 
Skills Program, participated as a guest 
consultant at the January 30 In- 
Service Meeting for Business Educa- 
tion Teachers in the Fairfax County 
Public Schools. The meeting was 
under the direction of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, a division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

L. Bea Luther, Course Chairman 
for the Departmental and Foreign 
Service Secretarial Orientation 


courses, attended the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Counseling course 
offered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion Bureau of Training February 3-5. 

Elizabeth A. Edwards has transfer- 
red to FSI, Office of General Services, 
from PER/MGT/IATF. 

Newly-appointed Language In- 
structors at FSI include Belgin Bar- 
kenbus, Turkish; George Dounias, 
Greek; Nessia Shafransky, Hebrew; 
Shirrka K. Short, Finnish; and Ber- 
nadette Taylor and Minique B. White, 
French. 

As part of the Department’s com- 
mitment to Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity, FSI is providing EEO briefings 
for its entire staff. The briefings are 
but one facet of a wide-reaching pro- 
gram designed to fulfill Secretary 
Kissinger’s promise of June 26, 1975, 
to continue to improve the Depart- 
ment’s record as an equal opportunity 
employer. 

Raymond E. Chambers, Jr., coor- 
dinator of EEO briefings for the De- 
partment of State, and assistant in- 
structors James J. Romano and James 
E. Cokes will conduct the sessions at 
FSI. 

Special two-hour briefings have 
been developed by the EEO instructor 
staff which will highlight Public Law 
92-261 and elements of affirmative 
action for Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity. Emphasis will be placed upon 
EEO objectives and procedures which 
require coordination with personnel 
policies and practices. The purpose of 
these sessions is to stimulate discus- 
sion, provide the forum for an ex- 
change of views and thus involve all 
personnel in the Department's action 
program for Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. 

The first of five sessions was con- 
ducted in the Institute on February 17. 
Twenty-five staff members of all 
grades attended and participated in the 
general discussion that followed the 
presentation. Samuel M. Pinckney, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Equal 
Employment Opportunity, who was 
present for the opening session, com- 
mended FSI for its leadership in EEO 
activities. 


intelligence and Research 


Melvin Goodman, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe (RSE), lec- 
tured at North Carolina State Univer- 
sity on ‘‘Soviet Foreign Policy,’’ Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3. 

Abraham Brumberg, Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR), attended a con- 
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ference on ‘‘Politics and Ideology in 
Developed Communist States’’ at 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, January 22-24. While at 
Yale he also discussed current re- 
search programs with university offi- 
cials. 

Benjamin Martin and William C. 
Gausmann of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Western Europe 
(RWE), participated in a seminar on 
‘*The Mobilization of Discontent in 
Europe’’ sponsored by XR on January 
29. Mr. Martin was chairman of the 
seminar. He also attended an XR- 
sponsored conference entitled ‘*‘Mos- 
cow and Latin America,’’ held at Air- 
lie House in Warrenton, Virginia, 
January 15-17. 

Ray L. Caldwell and Line R. Rosen 
of RWE participated in a seminar on 
‘‘Iberia’’ sponsored by _ the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research on February 9. 

John Yochelson and Arnold J. 
Croddy, RWE, attended a colloquium 
entitled ‘‘Detente and European Secu- 
rity,’’ held at the Georgetown Center 
for Strategic Studies on January 25, 
26 and 28. Mr. Croddy lectured on 
January 19 to the Consular Course at 
FSI on ‘Various Aspects of Foreign 
Service Work Abroad.’’ 

Edward W. Schaefer, Chief of the 
Western Africa Division, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), spoke on ‘‘Nigeria’’ at the 
Sub-Saharan African Course at FSI on 
February 4. 

Harlan Robinson, RAF, also lec- 
tured at the Sub-Saharan African 
Course February 4 on *‘Zaire.’’ 


Herbert E. Horowitz, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
travelled to Honolulu to attend the 
East Asia and Pacific Chiefs of Mis- 
sion Conference and to Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Sin- 
gapore, Jakarta and Manila to consult 
with Embassy officials during the 
period from January 18 to February 7. 

Patricia G. Barnett, Chief of the 
Southeast Asia Division, REA, at- 
tended the Washington Center Asia 
Society session on ‘‘ASEAN’’ on 
January 27. 

Allen W. Locke, Office of Strategic 
Affairs (STA), attended a course on 
the ‘‘Nuclear Fuel Cycle’’ presented 
by the Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administation, January 
6-8, and participated in technical dis- 
cussions of nuclear programs at the 
Air Force Technical Applications 
Center, Patrick AFB, Florida, January 
14-16. 
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Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at 
FSI on January 21 for newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service Secretaries of 
the Department, as well as for sec- 
retaries from other foreign affairs 
agencies. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: James W. Chamber- 
lin, CIS; Robert E. Jelley, REC; 
Diana E. Morris, RAR; and Jerome S. 
Tolson, REA. 


Inter-American Affairs 

Assistant Secretary William D. 
Rogers attended the Panama Canal 
Company Board Meetings in Panama 
January 29 and 30. Mr. Rogers ad- 
dressed the Dialogue Club in 
Washington on February 6, and ac- 
companied Secretary Kissinger on his 
visit to Latin America February 
16-24. 

On February 4, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Hewson A. Ryan addressed 
the Latin American graduate students 
from the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, on the subject of ‘‘Foreign Rela- 
tions with Latin America.’’ On Feb- 
ruary 6, he briefed the Command and 
General Staff War College in town 
from El Salvador. 

On February 16 Ambassador Ryan 
addressed a science and technology 
group composed of 24 Latin Ameri- 
cans representing nine countries and a 
comparable number of U.S. partici- 
pants. This conference was sponsored 
jointly by the National Science Foun- 


dation, ARA and CU. He spoke to the 
group on the subject of possible ways 
of advancing the transfer of science 
and technology in Latin America. On 
February 17, Ambassador Ryan ad- 
dressed the International Management 
and Development Institute at the 
Johns Hopkins S¢hool of Advanced 
International Studies on the subject of 
**U.S. Foreign Policy Toward Latin 
America.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Luers participated in the U.S.- 
Venezuelan Symposium II in Caracas 
on February 16-18. On February 19, 
he met with the Secretary of State of 
Puerto Rico in San Juan. Mr. Luers 
also attended the Commonwealth 
Caribbean Conference in Ditchley 
Park, outside London, February 
20-22 and consulted with officials of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Of- 
fice on Latin America. 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker was 
in Panama February 7-21 to continue 
the negotiations on the Panama Canal. 
He was accompanied by his deputies, 
Minister S. Morey Bell and Lt. Gen. 
(Ret) Welborn G. Dolvin. Other 
members of the negotiating team were 
Richard R. Wyrough of ARA/PAN, 
Michael G. Kozak and Geraldine G. 
Chester of)L/ARA, Richard C. 
Barkley and Cecilia Lucas of S/AV, 
Capt. Steven Lucas of the Defense 
Department, and John D. Blacken of 
Embassy Panama. 

Richard R. Wyrough, ARA/PAN, 

Mr. Wyrough addressed an adult 
group on January 27 at Montgomery 
College on the treaty negotiations. 


SWORN IN—William R. Mullican of the Employment Division, right, administers the oath of 


office to FSR Paul Geaneas, who is serving in 


. Looking on is Paul's father, FSO 


Security 
Zachary P. Geaneas, Executive Director of the Foreign Service Institute. 
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Consultations were held in the De- 
partment with Ambassador Albert Bel 
Fay who was sworn in on February 13 
as U.S. Ambassador to Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Surinam, con- 
sulted in the Depastment prior to de- 
parture for post. Mr. Zurhellen was 
formerly Deputy Assistant Secretary 
in BA. 

Deputy Executive Director John 
DeWitt visited Kingston, Mon- 
tevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, La 
Paz and Lima, February 23 through 
March 19. 

David G. Wagner has replaced 
David J. Peashock in ARA/PAN, who 
has been transferred to the Economic 
Section of Embassy Lagos. 

Linda Bean has joined the secreta- 
rial staff of ARA/PAN. She succeeds 
Janet VanCamp who was transferred 
to Nairobi. 

On February 23, Dwayne Rogers 
jeans ARA/LA/BC as Chief of Chi- 
ean Development Affairs. His most 
recent assignment was in the AID 
Technical Assistance Bureau. Mr. 
Rogers replaced Robert Hechtman 
who has been assigned to ROCAP in 
Guatemala City. 

Ronald Nicholson, the Bolivia De- 
velopment Affairs officer, has been 
assigned to S/NM. No replacement 
has yet been named for Mr. Nichol- 
son. 

Marlene Garcia, secretary on the 
Chile desk, left on February 23 for 
approximately three months TDY 
with the Embassy in Santiago. She 
will be assisting with the parole pro- 
gram. 


Clint E. Smith was in the Depart- 
ment recently for consultation in con- 
nection with his direct transfer from 
Mexico City to Lima, where he is as- 
signed as Counselor of Embassy for 
Economic and Commercial Affairs. 


international 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis participated in the Pittsburgh 
Forum on Foreign Policy February 17 
and 18. Mr. Lewis was a member of 
the workshop discussing “‘The U.S. 
and the Third World’’ and also was a 
panel participant in an ‘‘Action Spe- 
cial’’ program produced live by 
WQED.-TV in Pittsburgh. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Donald 
R. Toussaint was in New York Feb- 
ruary 13 and 14 for consultations on 
matters relating to the implementation 
of the UN Headquarters Agreement. 
He was accompanied by Louis Hage, 
Office of United Nations Political Af- 
fairs (UNP). 

Frederick J. O. Blachly, IO Public 
Affairs Adviser, spoke to a group of 
students representing the United 
States at the annual Georgetown 
Model UN. The briefing was held in 
the Department on February 20. 

Warren E. Hewitt, Deputy Direc- 
tor, UNP, served as Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the UN Commission 
on Human Rights, which met in 
Geneva February 21 to March 5. 

Curtis C. Cutter, Deputy Director, 
UNP, spoke to a Model UN Assembly 
sponsored by Georgetown University 
on February 19. The Assembly, com- 


prising 1600 high school students 
from throughout the United States, 
was held at the Shoreham-Americana 
Hotel. 

Phyllis Oakley, UNP, attended a 
one-week course on Multilateral Dip- 
lomacy at FSI during the week of Feb- 
ruary 17-20. 

Richard V. Hennes, IO Executive 
Secretary, and John C. Sauls, of the 
UN Budgetary and Administrative 
Policy staff, met with UN Deputy 
Controller Wilbur Ziehl on February 
13 to discuss tax reimbursement pro- 
cedures for U.S. employees of the 
United Nations. 

John Fox, Director of the UN Sys- 
tem Coordination Staff, was in Rome 
January 27 through February 6 as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation par- 
ticipating in discussions on the crea- 
tion of the International Fund for Ag- 
ricultural Development (IFAD). On 
February 11, Mr. Fox left for New 
York to serve on the U.S. Delegation 
to the Ad Hoc Committee on the Re- 
structuring of the Economic and So- 
cial Sectors of the United Nations Sys- 
tem. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., Agency Di- 
rector for Transportation and Com- 
munications (IO/TRC), was in 
Montreal February 11-13 and again on 
February 16 to meet with U.S. Mis- 
sion officials. 

Michael Hoyt, IO/TRC, served as 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
resumed session of the International’ 
Conference on the Establishment of 
an International Maritime Satellite 
system (INMARSAT) of the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO). The meeting was 
held in London, February 9-27. 

Charles W. Bass, OIC Program Of- 
ficer, was the U.S. Representative at 
the First Meeting of the Finance and 
Administration Committee of the 
Conference on International Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (CIEC) which met 
in Paris on February 2. He also served 
as U.S. Adviser on the Caucus of the 
Industralized Countries of CIEC on 
January 29. 

John Garner, OIC Program Officer, 
and Lawrence Grossman, OIC Ad- 
ministrative Officer, attended the 
course on International Organizations 
and Multilateral Diplomacy held at 
FSI February 17-19. 

Scott H. Witmer, OIC Administra- 
tive Officer, attended the Conference 
on International Economic Coopera- 
tion held in Paris February 8-25. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Commercial Counselor Melissa Wells met recently with AGEBRAS, a 
Brazilian association of agents, consultants and technicians in foreign trade, to discuss the 
opportunities under the generalized system of preferences for developing countries. Milton 
K. Drucker, Commercial Officer at the Consulate General here, is on the left. 


Jack McGuiness, OIC Administra- 
tive Officer, served as the OIC Officer 
with the International Maritime Satel- 
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lite System Meeting, which met in 
London February 4-29. 

Dora Porportage has reported for 
duty in IO as secretary to Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Toussaint. 

Donald M. Krumm, formerly with 
IO/CH has returned to HUD. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, recited the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress at the annual Lincoln Birthday 
ceremony at the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington February 12. President 
Ford made short remarks at the cere- 
mony, and wreaths were placed at the 
tomb by the President, Secretary of 
the Interior, the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service and some 25 pa- 
triotic groups. 

Later the same day, Ambassador 
Dale spoke to the combined Rotary 
Clubs of Edwardsville and Col- 
linsville, Ill., near St. Louis on the 
subject, ‘“‘The Other U.N.’’ While 
there, he met with the President and 
faculty of Southern Illinois University 
concerning the possibility of estab- 
lishing a university campus in 
Geneva. 

On February 16, Ambassador Dale 
spoke before a group of 30 business 
executives in Chicago at a luncheon 
sponsored by the International Vis- 
itors’ Center. His remarks dealt with 
‘*The North-South Negotiations— 
Trade and Development Issues.’’ 

While in Washington Ambassador 
Dale consulted with State Department 
officials concerning preparations for 
UNCTAD IV. 

From January 30 to February 4, 
Ambassador Dale participated in the 
European Management Symposium at 
Davos, Switzerland. The symposium 
dealt with such major topics as 
**Strategic Trends in the Business En- 
vironment,’’ ‘‘The New International 
Order’’ and ‘‘Financing Europe’s 
Business.”’ 

Acting Deputy Chief of Mission 
Robert Brungart attended the OECD 
Trade Committee meeting in Paris, 
February 3 and 4. He attended the 
OECD High Level Group meeting 
February 9 and 10. 

Political Counselor Carl J. Grip 
was in Madrid February 9-11 for con- 
sultations with officials of the Sec- 
retariat of the World Tourism Organi- 
zation. 

Mission International Health At- 
taché Jeffrey Binda served as Adviser 
to Dr. S. Paul Ehrich of HEW during 
the annual meeting of the World 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS ADVISER—Am- 
bassador Jacob M. Myerson, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, Economic and Social Affairs Sec- 
tion, U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
left, swears in Arthur Ross of New York City 
as Foreign Affairs Adviser to the U.S. Mis- 
sion. Mr. Ross will have special respon- 
sibilities for Economic and Social Affairs. 


Health Organization Executive Ses- 
sion, held January 14-30 in Geneva. 

Agricultural Attaché Ernest Koenig 
was the featured speaker at a sym- 
posium on the international food situ- 
ation at the Evangelical Academy in 
Loccum, Germany, February 3. 

Public Affairs Adviser Daniel J. 
Hafrey attended a conference of 
European Area Public Affairs Officers 
in Vienna January 18-23. 

Gloria Gaston of the Mission 
Humanitarian Affairs Section served 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to 
the annual session of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights, 
February 2 to March 5. The delegation 
was headed by Leonard Garment. 

Sandra Jordan, a secretary in the 
Humanitarian Affairs Section, re- 
ceived a Meritorious Honor Award for 
‘*dedication and outstanding perform- 
ance.’” Miss Jordan has since been as- 
signed to Bucharest. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Gordon B. Baldwin, Counselor on 
International Law, was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the ad hoc 
committee on charter review of the 
United Nations which met in New 
York from February 19 to March 12. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, represented the United 
States in the OECD Drafting Group 
preparing guidelines for transnational 
enterprises which met in Paris, Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17, and spoke for the 
United States in the Working Group 
established by the OAS Permanent 
Council to study principles relating to 
transnational enterprises which met in 
Washington recently. 

Mr. Feldman spoke to the Pacific 


Basin Economic Commission on 
codes of conduct for transnational en- 
terprises on February 12 and to a 
committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation on January 15 on the corrupt 
practices problem. 

B. Keith Huffman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, participated in a con- 
ference on Transnational Economic 
Boycotts and Coercion on February 19 
at Austin, Tex. 

Bernard H. Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, participated in Law 
of the Sea consultations in London, 
Brussels and Paris, February 20-29. 

Arthur W. Rovine, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, repre- 
sented the Legal Adviser’s Office at 
the meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation House of Delegates in 
Philadelphia on February 16 and 17. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nations Affairs, 
headed the U.S. delegation to U.S./ 
Soviet bilateral talks on U.N. outer 
space legal issues, held in London on 
February 19 and 20. 

Robert E. Dalton, Attorney- 
Adviser, was alternate U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the Fourth Session of the 
UNCITRAL Working Group on Inter- 
national Negotiable Instruments, held 
in New York February 2-13. 

Jean Bailly, Attorney-Adviser, was 
in Seattle, Wash., February 17-20 to 
participate in negotiations on U.S./ 
Canadian shared salmon resources. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney- 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the OECD meeting of 
the Committee on International In- 
vestment and Multinational Enter- 
prises in Paris on January 28 and 29. 

David A. Colson, Attorney- 
Adviser, traveled to Mexico City and 
Quito in February for bilateral Law of 
the Sea consultations on highly mi- 
gratory species. 

John R. Crook, Attorney-Adviser, 
was Chairman of the U.S. Delegation 
to the UNCTAD Third Inter- 
governmental Preparatory Group on 
International Intermodal Transport, 
which met in Geneva from February 
16 to March 5. 

Michael G. Kozak and Geraldeen 
G. Chester, Attorney-Advisers, 
traveled to Panama in February to par- 
ticipate in Canal Treaty Negotiations. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney- 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the meeting of the 
OECD Governing Board, Interna- 
tional Energy Agency, in Paris on 
January 29 and 30. 
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Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., addressed a group of 
100 high school students participating 
in the Senate Youth program on U.S. 
policy towards the Middle East at the 
Department of State on February 6. 

On February 11, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Sidney Sober described 
Mideast investment opportunities to 
corporate executives attending the 
Department’s Executive-Diplomat 
Seminar. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
R. Day participated in a speaking tour 
to Santa Clara, Monterey and Santa 
Barbara, Calif., February 11-17, for 
the Bureau of Public Affairs. Mr. Day 
described the U.S. role in the Middle 
East to students and faculty of the 
University of Santa Clara, the Naval 
Post Graduate School, the Monterey 
Institute of Foreign Studies and the 
University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. He also addressed a dinner meet- 
ing of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs in Santa Barbara, a luncheon at 
the Kenna Club in Santa Clara and 
taped an interview for a local TV sta- 
tion in Monterey. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs undertook a speaking tour to 
Nashville, Wichita and Tucson Feb- 
ruary 10-12. In all three cities Mr. 
Dubs addressed dinner gatherings for 
Committees on Foreign Relations. In 
addition, he discussed U.S. policy 
towards South Asia with faculty and 
students at the Universities of Wichita 
and Arizona. 

NEA Public 


Affairs Adviser 


George F. Sherman undertook a 
media tour to Atlanta, Tampa, Miami 
and Montgomery from February 
10-16 to provide background brief- 
ings on the Middle East to the editors 
of eight Southern newspapers. Mr. 
Sherman also addressed graduate 
seminars at Georgia State University 
and the University of Miami. 

Walter B. Smith, Director for Israel 
and Arab/Israel Affairs, NEA/IAI, 
went to New York City on February 
12 to brief the Board of Governors of 
the American Jewish Committee. 

Charles W. Nass, Director of Iran- 
ian Affairs (NEA/IRN), spoke on Feb- 
ruary 11 at the St. Regis Hotel in 
New York to the International Legal 
Committee of the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

M. Gordon Jones, Economic Offi- 
cer for Pakistan, NEA/PAB, attended 
the Governor’s Bicentennial Youth 
Congress in Savannah, Ga., February 
12-21. The Congress consisted of 
high school seniors, one from each 
high school in the state, who met to 
discuss the problems of the future and 
to propose solutions to those prob- 
lems. 

Robert S. Anderson was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Morocco on Feb- 
ruary 10. He departed for Rabat at the 
end of February. 

Ron Flack, Commercial Officer 
from Algiers, was in the United States 
from February 12-26 on the Business 
Consultation Program. Mr. Flack vis- 
ited New York and Pittsburgh, in ad- 
dition to Washington, D.C. 

Irving Cheslaw, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Embassy Dacca, was in the 


Department on consultation February 
5-11, and returned to Dacca on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Donald W. Born, Economic Con- 
sulor in Dacca, consulted in the De- 
partment in February. Mr. Born will 
return to post following a period of 
home leave in the United States. 

Other personnel consulting in the 
Bureau from the field included: Jim 
Moriarity, JOT officer assigned to 
Rabat; R. T. Curran, DCM, Kabul; 
Robert Sarofeen, assigned to Jidda; 
Elizabeth McKune, Commercial Offi- 
cer from Tel Aviv; Kenneth McKune, 
Economic Officer from Tel Aviv; 
Gary Lee, Administrative Officer 
from Sana; William J. Hudson, Gen- 
eral Services Officer from Lubum- 
bashi, assigned to Tehran; Earl Don 
Mannoia, Assistant General Services 
Officer assigned to Islamabad; Wil- 
liam H. Holm, Consul from Tripoli, 
assigned to Tunis; and Marti 
Swendsen, Secretary from Hong 
Kong, assigned to Rabat. 


Oceans and International 


Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Christian A. Herter, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Environmental 
and Population Affairs (OES/ENP), 
conferred with environmental offi- 
cials of the Canadian Government in 
Ottawa, February 5-7. Mr. Herter 
participated in the World Business 
Council Conference on population 
and environmental problems and their 
implications on U.S. Foreign Policy 
in San Juan, January 26-29. 

Harold D. Bengelsdorf, Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Nu- 
clear Energy and Energy Technology 
Affairs (OES/NET), participated in 
consultations with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, 
February 21-28. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Acting Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Advanced and 
Applied Technology Affairs (OES/ 
APT), co-chaired the meeting of the 
U.S.-India S&T Subcommission in 
New Delhi, January 27-29. Following 
consultations at our Embassy in Doha 
he co-chaired the February 2-6 meet- 
ing in Cairo of the U.S.-Egypt Joint 
Working Group on _ Research, 
Technology and Development. 

Clifford R. Nelson, Director, Of- 
fice of Population Affairs (OES/ 
ENP/PO), was the keynote speaker at 


COLOMBO—Ambassador and Mrs. Christopher Van Hollen presented American guitarist 
Charlie Byrd, second from left, to President William Gopallawa of Sri Lanka, center, in the 
VIP lounge of the Bandaranaike Memorial International Conference Hall during the inter- 
mission of a concert by the Charlie Byrd Trio there in January. This was one of five perform- 
ances in Sri Lanka by the Trio under the State Department Cultural Presentations Program. 


a day-long conference on ‘‘Economic 
Facts of Life: Living with Less,’’ 
sponsored by the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte on February 12. 
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AWARDS CEREMONY—Director General Carol C. Laise, center, poses with colleagues at an awards ceremony in the Bureau of Person- 
nel after presenting them with various certificates on February 2. Shown, left to right, are Theresa A. Ferrara, who received a 20-year 
Length of Service Award; Robert M. Feathers, 20 years; Mary Ruth Edwards, Meritorious Honor Award; Lorraine P. Anderson, 20 years; 
Donald R. Niemi, 10 years; Sheryl Dubose, 10 years; Venny Z. Washington, 10 years; Ambassador Laise; Samuel L. King, 35 years; 
Charles T. Skoda, 25 years; Russell B. Boozer, Quality Step Increase; William E. Bellamy, 30 years; Dorothy M. Collins, 25 years; James L. 
Pullig, 20 years; and Daniel R. Welter, 10 years. 


Mr. Nelson spoke on the effects of 
population growth on economic de- 
velopment, food, environment, and 
political stability. 

Morris D. Busby, Director, Office 
of Ocean Affairs (OES/OFA/OCA), 
participated in Law of the Sea Discus- 
sions with the Evenson Group in New 
York, February 23-25. 

Leo S. Packer, Director, Office of 
Technology Policy and Space Affairs 
(OES/APT/SA), attended the Annual 
Meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and 
related subjects, held in Boston, Feb- 
ruary 18-21. Dr. Packer presented a 
seminar on ‘‘Technology and Foreign 
Affairs’’ at the Executive Seminar 
Center of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in New York, February 20-24. 

William A. Root, Acting Director, 
Office of Soviet and Eastern European 
S&T Affairs (OES/APT/SEP), co- 
chaired the review of the U.S.- 
Romanian scientific and technological 
program, held in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12. 

Irwin M. Pikus, OES/APT/SA, par- 
ticipated in bilateral discussions with 
a Soviet delegation on space law top- 
ics in preparation for the UN Outer 
Space Committee debates in London, 
February 25-28. 


Personnel 


Arthur I. Wortzel, who has been 
Director of the Office of Program 
Coordination in the Bureau, has been 
designated Acting Deputy Assistant 
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Secretary for Personnel until April | 
when he will be named Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Personnel replac- 
ing Hugh G. Appling. Mr. Appling is 
retiring from the Foreign Service. 

Anthony M. Kern is Acting Direc- 
tor of the Employee Management Re- 
lations Staff pending arrival of a re- 
placement for Director Nicholas A. 
Veliotes, who has moved to S/P as 
Deputy Director. 

Richard K. Fox, Jr., Director of the 
Office of Career Development and 
Assignments, presented three length 
of service awards to members of his 
staff: Robert B. Houghton, Chief of 
the Senior Officers Branch, received a 
30-year award; Mrs. Billy Ahl- 
schwede, a Technician in the CDA/ 
FS/EA Branch, was presented with a 
25-year award; and Jane Bullock, 
Secretary in the CDA/PS/POL 
Branch, received a ten-year award. 

June Grant, Personnel Management 
Specialist in the Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignment Divi- 
sion, retired on February 29 after 
more than 30 years of service in the 
Department of State. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


PM Director George Vest traveled 
to Japan February 5 to 12 for policy 
planning talks. He also traveled to 
Pittsburgh to speak before the 
Pittsburgh Town Meeting on February 
18. The talk was sponsored by the 
World Affairs Council. 

The Bureau held its annual 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar January 


26-30, with 14 scholars attending. 
The theme this year was ‘*‘Conven- 
tional Arms Transfers.’’ Discussions 
were coordinated by David McClin- 
tock of the Office of Security Assist- 
ance and Sales (PM/SAS). 

George T. Churchill, Director, Of- 
fice of Security Operations (PM/ISO), 
and Capt. Matthew F. Pasztalaniec, 
PM/ISO, journeyed to Annapolis 
January 27 to address some 900 mid- 
shipmen on the ‘‘Political Uses of 
Naval Power.’’ Captain Pasztalaniec 
also accompanied Adm. Roy D. 
Snyder, Jr., Commander, Patrol 
Wings U.S. Atlantic Fleet, on a 
10-day visit with naval air units at 
Lajes, Rota, Sigonella, and Reykjavik 
February 11-22. 

Lt. Col. Richard Masson visited 
Athens January 22 to February 14 in 
connection with the third round of 
U.S.-Greek base negotiations. 

Charles Flowerree, Director, Office 
of International Security Policy (PM/ 
ISP), attended the NATO Nuclear 
Planning Group ministerial meeting in 
Hamburg January 21 and 22, follow- 
ing which he visited U.S. military 
commands in Europe and Embassies 
Bonn and London. 

Archelaus R. Turrentine, PM/ISP, 
attended the 12th NATO Defense 
Planning Workshop in Oberammer- 
gau, West Germany, January 26-30. 
He then visited the U.S. European 
Command in Stuttgart; Headquarters, 
USAF Europe in Ramstein; US- 
NATO in Brussels; and Embassies 
Bonn and London. 
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Donna Petrich joined the staff of 
the Office of Security Assistance and 
Sales on February 2. Miss Petrich’s 
last assignment was in the Political 
Section at Embassy Dublin. 

Comdr. Joseph Notargiacomo 
joined the Office of Security Assist- 
ance and Sales on February 18 under 
the State-DOD Exchange Program. 
Commander Notargiacomo was as- 
signed to the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations at the Pentagon. 

Vincent Baker, Director of the Of- 
fice of Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment (PM/DCA), addressed the Feb- 
ruary European DCM and Political 
Counselors Conference in Brussels on 
current arms control negotiations. 

Edward Ifft, Deputy Director of 
DCA, spoke to the National War Col- 
lege on the future of detente and also 
visited the Nevada nuclear test site in 
connection with the Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions negotiations. 

Boris H. Klosson, the Department 
of State Member of the U.S. SALT 
Delegation, returned to Geneva. 

Doug Camitta has joined the SALT 
Delegation for the current round, and 
Robert Martin went back to Moscow 
for the resumption of the PNE negoti- 
ations. 


Public Affairs 


Secretary Kissinger traveled to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Laramie 
February 2-4. In Los Angeles he par- 
ticipated in a question and answer 
panel discussion sponsored by the 
Blue Ribbon 400. From there the Sec- 
retary continued on to San Francisco 
where he delivered a major statement 
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on U.S.-Soviet relations at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Commonwealth 
Club. He also attended an area lead- 
ership meeting and gave a press con- 
ference. In Laramie the Secretary 
spoke to an audience of 5,000 at the 
University of Wyoming on ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s Destiny: The Global Context.”’ 

Ambassador John E. Reinhardt, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
accompanied the Secretary; Ludlow 
Flower, Tracy Hughes, Elizabeth 
Bollman, Karen Gardner, and Naomi 
Kritchmar of PA/PP/S advanced the 
Secretary’s trip. 

PA/PP/CS organized a Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar on Political Mili- 
tary Affairs, held January 26-30, in 
which representatives of 12 colleges 
and universities participated. Among 
the Departmental officers taking part 
were George S. Vest, Director of PM; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
Bray, PA; Raymond Platig, INR; and 
David McClintock, PM. Mary Stro- 
inan, PA/PP, planned and arranged 
the seminar in cooperation with the 
PM Bureau. 

An Executive-Diplomat Seminar 
was held February 10-12. Twenty- 
three major U.S. firms were repre- 
sented at the seminar and Charles W. 
Robinson, Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, and Joseph 
Greenwald, Assistant Secretary for 
Economic and Business Affairs, were 
among the Departmental officers who 
addressed the group. C. Woods Vest, 
PA/PP/CS, coordinated the event. 

The Department and the Institute of 
International Education jointly spon- 
sored a Regional Foreign Policy Con- 


ference in Houston on January 28. 
The Department was represented at 
this event by AF Assistant Secretary 
William Schaufele; Lawrence Raicht, 
EB; Robert Duncan, AF; Robert Mar- 
tens, EA; and John King, ARA. Joan 
Colbert, PA/PP/CS, served as the De- 
partment’s coordinator for the Con- 
ference. 

Denise Bell has left PA/M for trans- 
fer to Santo Domingo via FSI training; 
she has been replaced in the office by 
Jo Ann Collinge who recently joined 
the Bureau. 

Edwin Costrell, PA/HO, is serving 
on a USIA Selection Board. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 

Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, addressed mem- 
bers of the Advocates Society of 
Chicago in that city on February 18. 
Previously, on February 6, Mr. 
Walentynowicz presented certificates 
to personnel successfully completing 
the Consular Course at FSI. 

Donald D. Casteel has been desig- 
nated Chief, Immigrant Visa Control 
and Administration Division, Visa 
Office (VO). Louis P. Goelz, from 
Nuevo Laredo, has replaced Norbert 
J. Krieg as Chief, Field Operations 
Division, VO. 

Other reassignments include those 
of Edward E. Martinez, Chief, Writ- 
ten Inquiries Branch; Diane Dillard, 
Chief, Telephone and Personal In- 
quiries Branch; and Marvin P. 
Groeneweg, Deputy Chief, Public 
Services Division, replacing Joseph 
Basile, who left for Rotterdam. 


SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT SEMINAR—Participants in the Scholar-Dipiomat Seminar, held in the Bureau of 
i Coordinator 


meet with Thomas Stern, Deputy 


Director, center. Shown, left to right, are Seminar 


Mary Stroman, John D. Elliott, Col. William 


Burns, Kenneth Wise, Blaine Benedict, Jamie Moore, Linda Brady, Mr. Stern, William Chittick, Herbert Levine, Michael Solliday, Robert L. 
Bledsoe, Grant T. Hammond, Charlies E. Bennett, Robert McColl, and Adrienne Stefan, PM Staff Assistant. 
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A party was held in VO honoring 
G. Ryder Forbes on the occasion of 
his retirement from the Foreign Serv- 
ice after 33 years of Government serv- 
ice. Mr. Forbes will reside in Marco 
Island, Florida. 

James Taylor Blanton has departed 
the Office of Special Consular Serv- 
ices (SCS) for German language train- 
ing at FSI prior to his assignment to 
Munich. 

Helen A. Bullick retired from SCS 
after 31 years of Government service. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers recently consulted with officials 
in the Bureau: Irene M. Barbeau, 
Ciudad Juarez to Guadalajara; Walter 
F. Boyle, Buenos Aires to Monterrey; 
Susanne Beechan, Sao Paulo; Michael 
Carpenter, Bangkok to Stuttgart; 
Robert Craven, Lima to Auckland; 
Robert J. Featherstone, Port-of-Spain; 
Mary Ann Kekich, Beirut to Guadala- 
jara; Franklin C. Marcus, Vancouver; 
Mayer Nudell, San Salvador; Thomas 
L. Randall, Jr., Martinique to Kinshasa; 
Elizabeth Raspolic, Lyon to Seoul; 
Kenneth Shivers, Madras; Joseph O. 
Streicher, Dusseldorf. 

Also, Steven J. White, Curacao; 
Richard H. Williams, Lisbon; Doris 
E. Wilmeth, Kingston; Laura Clerici, 
Jakarta to London; Martha Sardinas, 
Mexico City; John F. Knowles, Naha; 
James Hawkins, Valetta to Luxem- 
bourg; Cheryl Gregory, FSI to Lon- 
don; Gerald J. Whitman, Buenos 
Aires; Mary E. Welch, Rome to To- 
ronto; Gwen Coronway, Nairobi to 
Paris; Reginald J. McHugh, Kingston 
to Nuevo Laredo; and Marsha E. 
Barnes, West Berlin. 


CITED—Acting Assistant Secretary Myron 
B. Kratzer, OES, right, presents a Superior 
Honor Award to Addison E. Richmond, 
OES/APT/BMP. Mr. Richmond has been 
appointed the Science Attaché at Cairo. 
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RETIRES—Mary G. Ridgeway, Campaigns Officer, PER/ES/BA, cuts the cake at her re- 
tirement party in the Executive Dining Room as Lorraine P. Anderson holds the plates. 


Mary Ridgeway, Campaigns Officer, retires 


Scores of friends and colleagues 
honored Mary G. Ridgeway, Cam- 
paigns Officer in the Office of Em- 
ployee Services, PER, at a retirement 
party in the Executive Dining Room 
on February 6. Mrs. Ridgeway re- 
cently retired after more than 34 years 
of outstanding service. 

Mrs. Ridgeway, who entered the 
Government in 1941, was associated 
with the Department since 1948. Dur- 
ing her long career in the administra- 
tive area she held assignments as Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Budget 
Examiner, Budget Analyst, Manage- 
ment Analyst, Special Assistant, and 
Employee Services Officer. 

Since the mid-sixties Mrs. Ridge- 
way has served in the Office of the 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and with the Bureau of Personnel, 
where she was the Department’s 
Coordinator of the Combined Federal 
Campaign (CFC), Blood Donor Pro- 
gram, and U.S. Savings Bond Cam- 


Page. 

peakers at the farewell party in- 
cluded Mrs. David E. Finley, former 
Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Chapter, American National Red Cross 
Blood Program; William D. Blair, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment’s Blood Donor Program; and 
Thomas J. Ranson, Director of the Of- 
fice of Employee Services, PER/ES. 


All lauded Mrs. Ridgeway’s out- 
standing leadership in the campaigns. 
Under her direction the Department 
has led all Cabinet agencies in Red 
Cross blood donations, exceeding its 
goal for ten consecutive years. The 
Department also has maintained top 
rank in the annual CFC campaigns. 

Mrs. Finley presented Mrs. Ridge- 
way with the Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion from the Red Cross national 
headquarters. It was signed by Presi- 
dent Ford as Honorary Chairman; 
Frank Stanton, Chairman; and L.M. 
Folger, Chairman of the District of Col- 
umbia Chapter. 

Mrs. Ridgeway received a necklace 
from associates at the D.C. Red 
Cross—and a calculator from as- 
sociates in PER. She also was pre- 
sented a Department plaque of the 
Great Seal, and a retirement certifi- 
cate signed by Secretary Kissinger. 

In 1970 Mrs. Ridgeway won the 
Meritorious Honor Award for her 
**singular success’’ in handling the 
Department’s campaigns. She also re- 
ceived several awards for sustained 
performance. 

During her career Mrs. Ridgeway 
received the first Merit Award—the 
highest honor—of the D.C. Chapter 
of the Red Cross. In 1973 she was 
cited as the National Capital Area 
Combined Federal Campaign’s 
Keywoman of the Week. 
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Ambassador (Ret.) Ellis O. 
Briggs, 76, who served as envoy to 
seven countries and who held the rank 
of Career Ambassador, the highest 
rank in the career Foreign Service, 
died in Gainesville, Fla., on February 
21. 

During his distinguished 37-year 
career Ambassador Briggs repre- 
sented the United States in the 
Dominican Republic, Uruguay, 
Czechoslovakia, Korea, Peru, Brazil 
and Greece. In 1962 he had been ap- 
pointed to his eighth ambassadorship, 
Spain, but illness forced his retire- 
ment. 

The veteran diplomat also served as 
Minister-Counselor at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Chunking, China, in 1945. In 
October of that year he became Direc- 
tor of the Office of American Repub- 
lics Affairs in the Department, where 
he served until his assignment as Am- 
bassador to Uruguay in 1946. 

Ambassador Briggs received many 
honors, including the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, the Nation’s high- 
est civilian award, and The Americas 
Foundation Award. He was the author 
of three books, ‘‘Shots Heard Around 
the World,’’ ‘‘Farewell to Foggy Bot- 
tom,’’ and ‘‘Anatomy of Diplo- 
macy,’’ and of many articles in 
magazines and professional journals. 

Ambassador Briggs leaves his wife, 
the former Lucy Barnard, of the home 
address, 3 Pleasant St., Hanover, 
N.H. 03755; a daughter, Lucy T., 
who is a former Foreign Service offi- 
cer now doing graduate work at the 
University of Florida; a son, Everett 
E., Deputy Chief of Mission at Asun- 
cion, Paraguay; a brother, James, and 
a sister, Mrs. Gordon Merriam, both 
of Damariscotta, Maine. 


Harold Filaata, 66, a retired Foreign 
Service Reserve officer, died in New 
York on February 4. 

Mr. Flaata joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1948 and held assignments in 
Stockholm, Oslo, London, New Del- 
hi, Belgrade, Benghazi, Tripoli and 
Frankfurt with AID and its predeces- 
sors, and with the Department. He 
served as Industrial Officer in Oslo 
from 1950 to 1953 and as Industrial 
Attache there from 1964 until his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Flaata was awarded the Royal 
Order of St. Olaf by the Government 
of Norway. He also was an active 
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member of the American Busi- 
nessmen’s Club in Oslo up to the time 
of his death. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary 
Shire; two children, Kirsti Madeo and 
Richard; a granddaughter, Helen 
Camilla Madeo; a stepdaughter, Joan 
Chadkin; a brother, Sig; and a son-in- 
law, Raymond Madeo. 


Edward J. O'Malley, 53, a Super- 
visory Passport Agent, died in Seattle 
on February 7. 

A former Commander in the U.S. 
Navy, Mr. O'Malley joined the State 
Department in 1970 as an Operations 
Officer in the Philadelphia Passport 
Agency. He was appointed Assistant 
Agent in Charge in 1973. After serv- 
ing as Passport Operations Officer, he 
was assigned as a Supervisory 
Passport Agent last May. 

Mr. O'Malley leaves his wife, 
Elizabeth R. O'Malley of the home 
address, 912 Shelton Parkway, 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 


Henry Koch, 68, a former State 
Department official and a former Di- 
rector of Marketing for the World 
Bank’s International Finance Corpo- 
ration, died in Fresco, Calif., on Feb- 
ruary 25. 

Before joining the International Fi- 
nance Corporation Mr. Koch served in 
the Department as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Germanic Economic Affairs, a 
member of the Policy Planning Staff, 
and Financial Adviser to the Assistant 
Secretary for Occupied Areas. 


Judy Jo Cariton, 43, wife of 
Foreign Service Staff officer Paul F. 
Carlton, died in Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital on February 4. 

Mrs. Carlton accompanied her hus- 
band to assignments in Turkey, Cy- 
prus, Lebanon and Pakistan. She was a 
former President of the Turkish- 
American Women’s Association in 
Ankara. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 7432 Hallcrest Dr., 
McLean, Va., she leaves two 
daughters, Susan and Kathryn, and 
her mother, Romayne Smith, of Mc- 
Lean. 

The family suggested that expres- 
sions of sympathy may be in the form 
of contributions to the American 
Cancer Society. 


OBITUARIES 


Frederick S. York, 54, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Mr. York joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in September 1951 and served in 
Manila, Tokyo, Cairo and in the De- 
partment until 1959. He later held 
such assignments as Regional Admin- 
istrative Specialist in Beirut and Man- 
ila and Regional Administrative Offi- 
cer in New Delhi. Mr. York retired in 
September 1973. 

He leaves his wife, Romayne York, 
of the home address, 545 Carrie Hill 
Road, Titusville, Fla. 32780, and two 
children, Frederick S. York, Jr., and 
Kathleen Ann. 


Peter J. Peterson, 57, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Glen- 
dale, Calif., on February 23. 

Mr. Peterson joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950. Until the early 
1960's he held assignments in Berlin, 
Dusseldorf, Manila, Cebu, Kingston 
and Guatemala. He later served as 
Watch Officer in the Department’s 
Operations Center, Supervisory Con- 
sular Officer and Consul General at 
Athens, Deputy Chief of Mission and 
Counselor at Colombo, and Consul 
General and Counselor at Mexico 
City. 

He leaves his wife, the former Bar- 
bara Eliopoulos, of the-home address, 
125 W. Mountain St., Glendale, 
Calif. 91202, two daughters, 
Joanne and Susan; his mother, Mrs. 
John Peterson; two brothers, George, 
Principal Officer at Liverpool, and 
Stephen, and two sisters, Mrs. Con- 
stantina Charouhas, wife of FSIO 
Thomas Charouhas, and Mrs. Ernest 
Zafiris. 


Emmett A. Johnson, 39, Com- 
munications and Records Officer at 
the U.S. Embassy in New Delhi, died 
on March 2 of injuries sustained in a 
motorcycle accident on February 29. 

Mr. Johnson joined the Department 
as a Communications and Code Clerk 
in 1961. He later held assignments as 
Communications Control Assistant 
and Communications Control Techni- 
cian in the Department, Communica- 
tions and Records Assistant in Accra, 
and Communications and Records Of- 
ficer in Recife. He was assigned to 
New Delhi in April 1974. 

Mr. Johnson leaves his wife, the 
former Mildred Lancaster, and five 
children, Titus R., Peter A., Shawn 
A., Steven E. and Carla Y. 
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Albert F. Bender, 61, Chairman of 
the United Nations Joint Inspection 
Unit and former Counselor for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs at the 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, 
died in Geneva on February 16. 

Mr. Bender joined the U.S. Mis- 
sion in New York in 1948. During his 
25-year career there he was a senior 
adviser on legal matters. He also 
served as a member of the UN Joint 
Staff Pension Committee and the UN 
Advisory Commission on Administra- 
tive and Budget Questions. Mr. Ben- 
der was on detail to the UN as Deputy 
High Commissioner for Refugees 
from 1966 to 1969. He also was on 
loan as a Consultant to the Under 
Secretary-General for administration 
and management. After retiring from 
the USUN in 1973 Mr. Bender be- 
came Chief of the UN Inspection Unit 
the following year. 

Mr. Bender leaves his wife, the 
former Virginia R. Small, and four 
daughters in Geneva. 


Martha E. Turnbull, 60, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
January 24. 

Miss Turnbull joined the Foreign 
Service in June 1947 and served in the 
Department, Istanbul, Stuttgart, 
Bangkok, Asuncion, Rio de Janeiro, 
Seoul, San Salvador and Lima. She 
held such assignments as Budget, Fis- 
cal and Disbursing Officer at San Sal- 
vador, Budget and Fiscal Officer in 
Lima, and Budget Analyst and Fiscal 
Specialist in the Department. Miss 
Turnbull retired from the Foreign 
Service in October 1971. 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. Gladys E. 
Reilly, of 7112 Delco Avenue, 
Canoga Park, Calif. 91306. Miss 
Turnbull iived at 4855 Grover Drive, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44512. 


Virginia McCarthy, wife of FSR 
James L. McCarthy, Building Services 
Specialist at the Embassy in New Delhi, 
died in New Delhi on January 2. 

Mrs. McCarthy accompanied her 
husband on assignments in Karachi, 
Rawalapindi, Pretoria, Kabul and 
New Delhi. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
McCarthy leaves four sons, Daniel 
R., Thomas P., Brian J. and James M. 
McCarthy. Funeral services and 
interment were conducted in Erie, Pa. 
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Dorothy Kroeger Franciosi, 46, a 
former Foreign Service Staff em- 
ployee, died at her home in Naples on 
December 27. 

Mrs. Franciosi joined the Foreign 
Service Staff Corps in May 1951. 
After serving as a Clerk-Stenographer 
in the Department, she was assigned 
to the Consulate General in Naples. 
Mrs. Franciosi later served as a Rec- 
ords Clerk in Vienna. 

Fluent in Italian, she was active in 
many projects in both the American 
and Italian communities, including 
the Girl Scouts. 

Mrs. Franciosi leaves her husband, 
Franco, and daughter, Daniella, of 
Palazzo Donn’Anna, Via Posillipo, 
Naples, Italy, and her mother, Mrs. 
Helen Kroeger, of 4303 Kaywood 
Drive, Mt. Ranier, Md. 


Loch Shumaker, 65, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff officer, died on 
February 7. 

Mr. Shumaker joined the Depart- 
ment as a Fiscal Officer in 1945. He 
later held such assignments as Fiscal 
and Procurement Analyst, Assistant 
Chief of the Accounts Branch in the 
Division of Finance, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Auditing, Chief of Fiscal 
Services and Budget and Finance Of- 
ficer in Bonn, Budget and Fiscal Offi- 
cer in Manila, and Budget and Man- 
agement Officer in Tehran. He retired 
in February 1970. 

Mr. Shumaker leaves his wife, 
Elizabeth M. Shumaker, of the home 
address, 1008 S. 18th Street, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22202, and two 
daughters, Elizabeth Loch and Effie 
Ann. 


LIMA—Ambassador Robert W. Dean, right, greets Senator Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) on his 
arrival at Jorge Chavez International Airport. Senator Javits, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Latin American Affairs, visited the Peruvian capital 
during a recent four-nation fact-finding tour of Latin America. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adler, Vernon E., OES/NET/RD 
Alexander, Gary Roy, JOC 
Amann, Susan L., Bonn 

Andre, John H., Ill, JOC 
Bedard, Joseph E., Bangkok 
Buske, Mark S., Rome 

Chudzik, Joseph M., JOC 
Cleveriey, James M., JOC 
Collinge, Jo Ann H., JOC 
Cross, Thomas, Jakarta 

Curry, Kathyrn A., La Paz 
Deutsch, Robert S., JOC 
Diamond, David H., |SO/SDP 
Farrell, John M., Brussels 
Foldvary, Frank C., INR/RES/EE 
Franklin, Shelia L., JOC 
Funkhouser, Richard, Edinburgh 
Geaneas, Paui Z., A/SY/I 
Gerardot, Frank A., Jr., EA/NOC 
Gordon, Herbert, CDA/FS/SO 
Gregoire, J. Philippe, JOC 
Handler, Pamela E., San Salvador 
Harrington, Donald B., JOC 
Hertzberg, Estelle C., Warsaw 
Horowitz, Daniel L., |O 


Jarvinen, Einar F., Panama 
Kabler, James H., Ill, S/CPR 
Keeling, Bruce W., JOC 
Kiaiber, Wolfgang,, ACDA 
Ksander, Yuri, Warsaw 
Kupke, Frederick L., Bangkok 
Lamberg, Micheal E., Paris 
Lange, Mary J., Paris 
Leavenworth, David E., Jr., Dakar 
Leu, Michael A., JOC 
Lewis, Dale Ann, JOC 
Louis, Jean Anne, JOC 
Lovell, James A., ll, Nairobi 
Madden, Roy R., A/BF 
Marsh, Bennett A., Geneva 
yes, Thomas K., A/SY/PSD 
Mayo, Johnnie W., Jr., Kuala Lumpur 
McCall, Louis Anthony, JOC 


Monroe, Christine S., JOC 
Mullin, William P., Jr., A/SY/I 
Naatjes, Dale M., A/SY/T 


Willis, Mark W., JOC 
Wilson, Joseph C., IV, JOC 
Zuraw, Thomas J., Bogota 


TRANSFERS 


Arnold, Terrell E., Manila to S/IG 

Bailey, Eugene C., A/OPR/ST/PB/CS to 
N'Djamena 

Bevis, Jimmy L., London to Montevideo 

Bocian, Bernadine C., Port-au-Prince to 
MC 

Bohnet, Constance M., Islamabad to Lon- 
don 

Bohnet, Dalton Craig, Islamabad to Lon- 
don 

Boles, Charlies K., Khartoum to A/SY/I 

Bremer, L. Paul, Ill, S to Osio 

Broccoli, Dominic A., Lagos to Tehran 

Brown, Arvilla E., Nairobi to Freetown 

Bruguier, Thomas, Beirut to Athens 

Buchanan, Thompson R., Oslo to AF/C 

Calder, Richard D., Tunis to Jidda 

Carbone, Martha C., Port-au-Prince to 
Asuncion 

Carroll, Mary R., La Paz to Lisbon 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to class 8 


Stephen E. Auldridge, Tel Aviv; 
Donald A. Becker, Beirut; Geor- 
gienne M. Bednar, Bogota; Florence 
G. Bortle, Sana; Bill L. Brown, Brus- 
sels; Frederick W. Elmendorf, 
Kuwait; Christine Hanson, Tokyo; 
Brenda J. Heckard, Damascus; Gary 
A. Mancinelli, Dacca; Kathryn A. 
McClelland, Montevideo; Linda A. 
Minori, Jakarta; Carol L. Nelson, 
Lagos; Olga P. Ormsbee, Karachi; 
Patricia C. Patton, Vienna; Judith A. 
Pepka, Brasilia; Bradley J. Rosen- 
dahl, Ankara; Raymond F. Schoen- 
berg, Hong Kong; Virginia M. 
Schrenk, Kinshasa; Stephanie A. 
Stratton, London; Arelia M. Sykes, 
New Delhi; Diedre Vivian, Calcutta; 
Joyce M. Weller, Rangoon; Sherry 
Whatley, Amman; James E. Wil- 
liams, Bangkok; Clarence E. Work- 
man, Jr., Paris. 


Class 10 to class 9 


Rebecca Jo Breen, Tehran; Kathryn 
A. Clement, Brussels; S. Jane 
Crosby, Mogadiscio; Glenda W. 
Hagopian, Bangui; Paula J. Labuda, 
Rabat; Susan P. Larson, Hong Kong; 
Susan D. Piatt, Jidda; Marsha A. 
Shkuratoff, Guatemala. 


PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


Clare, Daniel H., ill, ARA/USOAS to San- 
tiago 
Clare, Gwen C., CU/ARA to Santiago 
Clerici, Laura A., Jakarta to London 
Coffey, John P., Rotterdam to Hong Kong 
Conn, Jack L., Beirut to Karachi 
= James Stewart, Jr., Geneva to 
I 
DeBrosse, Ronald P., Quito to Moscow 
Dehner, Marie, Mexico City to Manila 
Dennett, Francis J., Tripoli to CU/FS 
Dennis, John M., EUR to Cento 
Dodd, James P., Dakar to M/FSI/LT 
Dolezai, Edward J., Bangkok to Yaounde 
Dugan, Gordon J., M/FSI/AOT to Seoul 
Duncan, Richard L., Helsinki to Brasilia 
Eardley, Dorothy A., Ottawa to Jidda 
Enders, Thomas O., EB to Ottawa 
Englebrake, George L., Brasilia to A/OC/S 
Evans, Barbara M., Islamabad to Stock- 
holm 
Fine, Rena L., San Salvador to MC 
Fisher, Donald H., A/OC to Beirut 
Fitzgerald, Patrick E., Santiago to S/IG 
French, Harry G., Panama to ARA 
Gaither, H. Rowan, L/SCA to Mexico City 
Geary, Richard M., Guatemala to Can- 
berra 
Glanville, Ann V., Beirut to Vienna 
Grace, Linda Ann, Ottawa to Mexico City 
Griffin, James A., A/OC/T to Manila 
Gross, Bettye J., Mexico City to Canberra 
Grossman, Frederick J., Athens to A/OC 
Hawkins, James Henry, Jr., Valletta to 
Luxembourg 
Hedberg, John V., ARA to Panama 
Heilman, Michael J., Beirut to NEA 
Hinton, Deane R., EB to Brussels 
Holmes, James L., Jr., Tel Aviv to 
A/OC/EX 
Horacek, Hubert J., Beirut to Brasilia 
Hunt, Janice E., Peking to Cairo 
Huth, Donald E., La Paz to Accra 
Jefferson, Haroid B., PER/MGT to Beirut 
Johnson, Fern L., Copenhagen to Ottawa 
Jones, Janice H., Manila to Bonn 
Kawamoto, Yukio, EA/NOC to Tokyo 
Keane, Thomas Jerry, Beirut to Islamabad 
Kelly, Bernice M., Beirut to Islamabad 
Kelly, Edmund W., AF/E to Nairobi 
Kiefer, Leslie Ann, N'Djamena to Paris 
Knowles, John F., EA/NOC to Naha 
Koenig, Anne M., Caracas to Leningrad 
Koritko, Andrew William, A/SY/FO to 
Amman 
Kramer, Lioyd L., Athens to Beirut 
Kriesel, Fredric A., Athens to Beirut 
Kunihoim, Thor H., Bangkok to Casa- 
blanca 
Kunkel, John R., Kathmandu to OES 
Kwiatkowski, John E., Nassau to A/OC/T 
Large, Ronald K., Frankfurt to Jakarta 
Lindsey, Lawrence D., Moscow to Hong 
Kong 
LoMonaco, Michael B., USUN to Quito 
Macuk, David A., Rome to DG/PER 
Malloy, Edward M., Paris to Belgrade 
Matthews, Ruth S., Monterrey to Mazatian 
Mattson, James A., Kuwait to NEA 
Maziarz, Joseph S., Beirut to Tehran 
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McLaughlin, Archie, Jr., Stockholm to 
Khartoum 

McCord, Franklin O., |O/OIC/CPS to Bonn 

McNaughton, James Hamilton, 
Yokohama to Tokyo 

Miles, Joseph C., AF to Kabul 

Mitchell, James W., A/OC to Barcelona 

Montgomery, Robert J., M/FSI/LT to 
Prague 

Moody, Jack B., Beirut to Athens 

Mori, ichiro, Argentina to FBO/BDC 

Meuller, Anita Esther, Valletta to Bangui 

Mulligan, John Patrick, Capetown to AF 

Newman, Irwin B., Kabul to Jakarta 

Noziglia, Edward P., 10/HDC to Nairobi 

O’Gara, Teresa |., London to Hong Kong 

Pegues, Clarence E., Jr., PER/PCE/PP to 
Tripoli 

Peterson, Robert B., Manila to Singapore 

Piymale, Dwight L., La Paz to ARA/LA/BC 

Pollock, Mary S., Kinshasa to EUR 

Powell, Glenn, A/OC/PE to Paris 

Puhek, Mary Ann, NEA to Damascus 

Rabie, Douglas P., A/OC/PE to Accra 

Randall, Thomas L., Jr., M/FSI/LT to 
Kinshasa 

Render, Ariene, Tehran to Genoa 

Rensch, Patricia L., Ankara to Geneva 

Richardson, Robert P., Beirut to Karachi 

Rubinstein, Gregg A., Tokyo to Yokohama 

Ruble, Richard W., Jr., Krakow to Warsaw 

Salmon, Joan A., Lima to ARA/LA/EP 

Samson, David T., Singapore to EA/IMS 

Sardinas, Martha, Mexico City to Suva 

Saunders, Dorothy M., D/HA to 
Kathmandu 

Schalk, Nancie Anne, JOC to La Paz 

Schroeder, Frank M., BF/FM/R&ES to 
London 

Scott, Walter L., Quito to Hong Kong 

Seyster, James Gary, ACDA/US to Lon- 
don 

Shearer, Wilma M., Pretoria to Muscat 

Skaltsounis, Helen G., Geneva to Moscow 

Smith, George A., Karachi to Kinshasa 

Smith, Melba E., Blantyre to Lilongwe 

Smith, Moffett R., Blantyre to Lilongwe 

Spain, James W., CDA/FS/SO to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

Springer{Stephen R., Bombay to Damas- 
cus 

Stein, Robert A., Tripoli to S/IG 

Stephan, Charles L., Ill, Kinshasa to Man- 
ila 

Stipp, Rebecca F., Jidda to Kuala Lumpur 

Strong, Louise M., Johannesburg to Kabul 

Summers, David C., Warsaw to Krakow 

Svat, Gerald J., Buenos Aires to ARA/LA/ 
APU 


Teague, Ruth R., Tokyo to Moscow 

Vanderhoff, James, Beirut to Karachi 

Vavrecka, Patricia A., A/OC to Accra 
T., London to EUR/NE 


Wilson, Mary H., A/ALS/SD to Hong Kong 
Winter, Elaine C., Beirut to Brussels 
Wright, Lacy A., Jr., M/FSI/AOT to Milan 
Zimmer, Everett C., Jr., Frankfurt to 


Zyrkowski, Sandra A., Monrovia to 
Geneva 


RETIREMENTS 
Creecy, Richard B.L., ACDA 
Funkhouser, Richard, Edinburgh 
Grover, Harold E., Jr., AF 
Medlin, William J., Damascus 


MARCH 1976 


Raymond, Lucie E., L 

Sobol, Joseph, Manila 
Walkinsaw, Robert L., EA/RA 
Worthington, Julia, M/MED/HU 


RESIGNATIONS 


Anderson, Oliver S., EB/ITP/EWT 
Brown, Richard G., USIA 

Bush, H., EA/NOC 
Clevenger, A. Ochoa, Mexico City 
Fitzgerald, Jennifer A., EA/NOC 
Funkhouser, Richard, Edinburgh 
Gerardot, Frank A., Jr., EA/NOC 
Handier, Pamela E., San Salvador 
Horton, Mary L., Conakry 

LaRue, Marilyn A., Canberra 
Lawson, Sandra Lee, UNESCO 
Leon, Lea O., Guayaquil 

Mackie, Priscilla Ann, Montevideo 
Marshall, Linda Dorothy, AF 
Marusiak, Mary M., EUR/EE 
Nacke, Yvonna M., LWOP 

Ode, Robert C., Genoa 

Pratt, Barbara G., LWOP 
Raynolds, David R., S/IG 

Rice, Esther Magdalena, CA/FS/EUR 
Richardson, Elliot L., London 
Richardson, William B., H 
Roskow, Elaine C., Sao Paulo 
Shogi, Eleanor Katz, Moscow 
Stoltzfus, William A., Jr., Kuwait 
Wakeman, Donald C., Manila 
Waldmann, Raymond J., EB/TT 
Walker, James E., Accra 

Wall, Rita A., Nicosia 

Weir, William D., ACDA 

White, Barbara P., PM 


Personal protection 


Personal attacks and thefts of both 
personal and government property are 
two crimes which the Federal Protec- 
tive Service believes can be reduced if 
employees follow certain precautions 
at work and at home. 

Some suggestions on how to avoid 
attack at work are: use an elevator 
wherever possible and don’t risk at- 
tack in a poorly lighted stairwell; 
stand next to the elevator control 
panel and if threatened, push the 
alarm button; never leave keys in coat 
pockets; when working late notify the 
building security officer before leav- 
ing the office so he’ll know when to 
expect you in the lobby; and be sure to 
report any suspicious persons or ac- 
tions in your building. 

If a federal employee is robbed at 
work, he should notify a Federal Pro- 
tective Officer or the building security 
officer as soon as possible. In GSA- 
controlled buildings, a GSA Form 182 
will be provided to report the theft. 


Use of common sense is the greatest 


deterrent against crime, the Federal 
Protective Service advises. People 
who take foolish chances such as tak- 
ing short-cuts through dark alleys and 
believe, that ‘‘it will never happen to 
me,’” are easy victims. 


When you meet 
a blind person 


There are many ways to help blind 
people live normal lives, according to 
the American Foundation for The 
Blind. Among the hints offered are 
these: 

— If you walk with a blind person, 
let him or her take your arm. Don’t 
push or pull. The motion of your body 
will tell what to expect. 

— If you eat with her or him, read 
the menu and prices aloud. If help is 
wanted, cut his or her meat, fix the 
coffee, etc. 

— If the blind person has a dog, 
remember that the dog is a working 
dog, not a pet! Don’t divert the dog’s 
attention or touch the animal—his or 
her master’s life depends on the dog’s 
alertness. 

— If the blind person is alone, al- 
ways identify yourself. Don’t play 
any ‘‘guess who’’ games. 

— If you live or work with a blind 
person, never leave a door ajar. Keep 
corridors clear of clutter. Tell blind 
persons if furniture is moved to a new 
location. 


— If you talk with him or her, te- 
member that a blind person can hear 
as well as you, sometimes better. Al- 
ways talk directly to the person, not 
through a companion. 


— If you seat a blind person, put 
her or his hand on the back of a chair. 
He or she will be able to sit down eas- 
ily. 

— If you give directions, be as 
clear as possible. Use left or right ac- 
cording to the way the blind person is 
facing. 


San Diego retirees 
schedule May luncheon 


Retired Foreign Service personnel 
living in the San Diego area have 
scheduled another luncheon get- 
together at the Admiral Kidd Club in 
San Diego, to be held in the last half 
of May. Members will be notified of 
the exact date in April. 

A record turnout of 98, of the pres- 
ent 103 members, attended the meet- 
ing on January 20—up from the 69 
who met at the first get-together in 
September. 

Those in the San Diego area who 
wish more information of the retirees’ 
organization may write to Robert C. 
Huffman, Chairman of the Foreign 
Service luncheon group, 7612 Mar 
Avenue, La Jolla, Calif. 92037, tel. 
no. 459-9571. 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Harold S. Burman, L/M. 


GS-13 


Shirley S. Bush, BF/OB/F; Brian G. 
Thomas, SCA/PPT. 


GS-12 
Joseph H. Carter, Jr., S/S-l. 


GS-11 
Ophelia W. Durant, FADRC/DA; Naomi 
Frances Krichmar, PA/PP/S; Doris M. 
Lawrence, FADRC/DA; Earle L. Long, 
BF/FSD/FD/V; Janice L. Settle, PA/PP/S; 
Anita M. Stockman, PA/PP/S. 


GS-10 
M. Christine Vick, S. 
GS-9 
Betty G. Goldstein, BF/OB/SAT; Teresa 
Anne Hughes, INR/XR/RS; Michael B. 
Newell, FADRC/DA; Margie L. Ozier, 
A/OC/EX; Clarice Y. Sears, SCA/PPT; Wal- 
ter R. Winder, FADRC/DR. 


GS-8 
Michael A. Sprung, 1O/EX; Elizabeth K. 


Taylor, BF/FS/FD/V; Kathleen Susan 
Weaver, INR/OIL/CO. 


GS-7 
Mary Belle Boyd, ARA/LA; Marian W. 


‘ Dickerson, INR/DD/EX; Terry Michael Keat- 
ing, BF/FS/AD; Charles A. Stokes, BF/FS/ 
AD. 


GS-6 


Carol Lynn Carpenter, INR/OIL/CO; 
Karen M. Gorsha, L/T; Josephine E. Hill, 
A/SY/\; Dorothy Carol Miller, PER/MGT/ 
OS; Ruth D. Purmalis, ARA/CEN; Donna J. 
Watson, EUR/EE. 


GS-5 

Yolanda H. Herron, SCA/PPT; Teresa D. 
Hobgood, SCA/PPT; Wilda E. Jones, 
SCA/PPT; Fanny G. Morgan, A/OPR/GS; 
Mary E. Prioleau, EB/ORF/FSE, Ilse San- 
derson, FADRC/PBR; Betty Sue Tyson, 
EB/TT/MA; Douglas D. Verner, BF/FS/ 
AD/AA; James M. Vitt, SCA/PPT; Jessie B. 
Weaver, SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 
Andromachi Chiacu, SCA/PPT/AO; Karen 
A. Chioini, SCA/VO; Robin D. Newman, 
A/SY/|; Willie Donald Poindexter, SCA/PPT/ 
SB; Lydia J. Roberts, SCA/PPT/AO; Mildred 
T. Ware, SCA/PPT; Brenda M. Wilfort, 
FADRC/DR. 


GS-3 


James Dixon, A/OC/P; Robyn A. Hicks, 
A/SY/EX; Debra A. Kirchner, |SO/SDP; 
Patrice M. Murphy, SCA/PPT; Rodger L. 
White, FADRC/DR. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Aleshire, Marilyn E., SCA/PPT 
Barnes, Linda, SCA/PPT 
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Beveridge, Lillian V., NEA/ARP 
Bosone, Melba N., SCA/PPT 
Brogdon, Eleanor P., SCA/PPT 
Dart, Janis J., A/BF 

Davis, Gayle E., SCA/PPT 
Doyle, Kathleen, FADRC/DA 
Elkin, Roy S., SCA/PPT 

Ellis, Josefina, SCA/PPT 
Gabo, Elsie M., SCA/PPT 
Gamber, Nancy E., A&CP 
Goodall, Theresa R., A&CP 
Hammond, Betty V., SCA/PPT 
Howard, Erika, M/FSI 

Huebner, Dolores B., SCA/PPT 
Jackson, Cheryl Y., SCA/PPT 
Jackson, Norma F., SCA/PPT 
Krol, Kenneth A., SCA/PPT 
Laoeng, Elsa D., SCA/PPT 
Leeper, Wendeliene D., SCA/PPT 
Locke, Susan J., SCA/PPT 
McCarthy, Eileen P., S/CPR 
McCleliand, Warner W., A/OC/P 
McShane, Peggy C., |O/CH 
Morris, Kathleen A., A&CP 
Morrison, Lillian L., SCA/PPT 
Mulvihill, Eileen P., SCA/PPT 
Murphy, Jerry D., A/OC/P 
Murphy, Thomas M., FADRC/DA 
Peyou, Peggy Jane, SCA/PPT 
Pirzada, Akhtar Abbas, M/FS! 
Porter, Letitia S., SCA/PPT 
Power, John D., SCA/PPT 
Pugh, Marian C., M/MED/EX 
Raymond, Lucie E., L 
Reinhart, Diana, SCA/PPT 
Richardson, Alice C., D/HA 
Ruthen, Sonya M., SCA/PPT 
Shafransky, Nessia, M/FS! 
Sheldon, Ciaude Renee, M/FS! 
Short, Sirkka Kaarina, M/FSI 
Smart, Valerie E., SCA/PPT 
Steffen, Victoria A., D/HA 
Taylor, Kerry, SCA/PPT 
Tisdall, Brian T., SCA/PPT/AO 
Toomey, Patricia A., A&CP 
Walters, Brenda J., SCA/PPT 
White, Eleanor E., SCA/PPT/AO 
Whitfield, Marsha C., SCA/PPT 
Wigodsky, Esther, SCA/PPT 
Williams, Thomas L., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Williams, Marilyn F., S/CCT 
Yeo, In Hee, M/FSI 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Broe, Patricia A., A&CP to EB/TT/TD 

Callahan, Mary Frances, M/FS! to OES/ 
NET/IM 

Carter, Linda L., A&CP to NEA/IAI 

Grogan, Kathleen, A&CP to EB/ORF/FSE 

Jaquiss, Melinda K., A&CP to OES/EX 

Johnson, Michael T., A&CP to A/OC/P 

Midyette, Mary E., IGA to CU 

Moot, Candace, A&CP to PER/CDA/CS 


FOR 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


PERSONNEL 
civil service 


Smith, Lawrence C., ARA/MGT to EA/EX 

Tolison, Jerome S., SCA/PPT to INR/ 
REA/NA 

Wolfe, Mary Ann, SCA/PPT to FADRC/RR 


RETIREMENTS 


Bullick, Helen A., SCA/SCS 
Calhoun, Solomon W., SCA/PPT/AO 
Cottrelle, Jesse Stephen, FADRC/LR 
Kennedy, Francis J., SCA/PPT 
Kern, Tempie C., CU/ARTS 

Miller, Harold T., CU/NEA 


RESIGNATIONS 


Albrecht, Renata, CU/EX 
Anderson, Gladys E., A/SY/! 
Barr, Linda L., L 

Bathurst, Camille Ann, S/S-EX 
Benek, Joan J., NEA/ARP 
Best, Edward D., M/MED/EX 
Bevill, Carolyn S., NEA/EX 
Bierman, Mary E., A/OC/EX 


Gahagan, Janet Elaine, EUR/EX 
Haugh, John H., USUN 
Herndon, Susan M., L 
Hue, Nguyen Thi, D/HA 
Johnson, Ariene E., EUR 
Kawamoto, Sayoko O., M/FSI 
Kimchi, yen Thi, D/HA 
Kimdung, Thi Tran, D/HA 
Kopp, Michael R., A/FBO 
Kurpit, Roberta G., NEA/EX 
Le, Binh Van, D/HA 
Louis, Carol Anne, A/OPR/ST 
Mansfield, Julie M., AAOPR/ASD 
McGee, Patricia R., SCA/PPT 
McGlynn, Dallas T., EA/VLC 
Thomas J., INR/CI/TC 
Medina, Joel, Jr., SCA/PPT 
Milis, Alvin E., A/(OPR/LS 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKLIST 


International terrorism and revolutionary warfare— 


A selection of writings on terrorism and its related problems. Next month's 
bibliography will cover revolutionaries, international control and be- 
havioral aspects of terrorism. (Call numbers are given for each title.) 


Reference Books 


Bassioun!, M. Cherif, ed. /nternational ter- 
rorism and political crimes. Springfield, IIl., 
Charles C. Thomas, 1975. 594p. 
(JX6731.T4C65 1973.) 
(Scholarly cooperation in the development of 
international criminal law by an international 
conference of penalists, publicists and social 
scientists representing diverse political 
ideologies and juridical trends.) 
KIRKHAM, James F. et al. Assassination and 
political violence; a report to the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1969, 580p. (HV6278.K5) F 
(A presentation and assessment of the evi- 
dence available on various aspects of politi- 
cal assassinations—the relationship between 
assassination and other acts of political vio- 
lence, the social and political consequences 
of assassination and the environmental fac- 
tors that encourage groups or individuals to 
attack political leaders.) 
LEvyYTSKY, Boris, comp. The Stalinist terror in 
the thirties: documentation from the Soviet 
Press. Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution 
Press, 1974. 521p. (DK268.A1L46) 
(A documentation of Stalin’s terror in the 
1930s, consisting entirely of Soviet docu- 
ments, particularly those published around 
the time of the 22d. Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the U.S.S.R. 1961). 
MALLIN, Jay, ed. Terror and urban guerrillas; 
a study of tactics and documents. Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla., U. of Miami Press, 1971. 
(JC491.M27) 
(Basic documents on the theory and 
techniques of terror as described by its lead- 
ing proponents and practitioners.) 
MANHEIM, Jarol & Melanie Wallace. Political 
violence in the United States, 1875—1974; a 
bibliography. New York, Garland Pub. 1975. 
116p. (on order). 
SoBEL, Lester A. Political terrorism. New 
York, Facts on File, 1975. 309p. (D842.P64). 
(A record of the wave of violence that 
achieved worldwide proportions in the latter 
half of the 1960’s and early 1970's. Material 
assembled largely from reports printed by 
Facts on File.) 


Hijacking, Kidnapping and Other 
Related Terrorist Activities 
ArEY, James A. The sky pirates. New York, 
Scribner, 1972. 360p. (HE9775.A7) 
(A chronology of aerial hijackings from 
1930 to mid-1971. The author appraises cur- 
rent methods of prevention and makes some 
suggestions for future prevention and crimi- 
nal prosecution. ) 
BAUMANN, Carol E. The diplomatic kidnap- 
pings: a revolutionary tactic of urban ter- 
rorism. The Hague, Nijhoff, 1973. 182p. 
(JX6731.T4B38) 
(The study examines the problem of interna- 
tional terrorism from the political and legal 


perspective and offers realistic suggestions 
for the control of this revolutionary tactic.) 
CLUTTERBUCK, Richard. Living with ter- 
rorism. London, Faber & Faber, 1975. 160p. 
(HV6431.C57) 
(This book gathers in a convenient form the 
essential elements of terrorism— 
kidnapping, assassination, bombing and 
hijacking. It aims at helping people to live 
with the threat of terrorism in a free society.) 
DALLIN, Alexander and George W. Breslauer. 
Political terror in Communist systems. Stan- 
ford, Stanford U.P., 1970. 172p. (JC491.D3) 
(An analysis of political terror in communist 
mobilization systems. The authors analyze 
both the revolutionary goals achieved 
through terror and the legacy of terror.) 
Gross, Feliks. Violence in politics: terror and 
political assassinations in Eastern Europe and 
Russia. The Hague, Mouton, 1972. 139p. 
(JC328.6.G76) 
(The author combines historical material 
with a sociological analysis of the experi- 
ence of various types of political violence in 
Eastern Europe and Russia in the last cen- 
tury.) 
Hyams, Edward. Terrorists and terrorism. 
London, J.M. Dent & Sons, 1975. 200p. 
(HV6431.H9) 

(A wide-ranging description of terrorism 
used by minorities against governments.) 
Jackson, Geoffrey. People’s prison. London, 
Faber and Faber, 1973. 221p. (HV9628.J33) 

(Sir Geoffrey, as British Ambassador to 
Uruguay, was kidnapped in 1971 and held 
for 8 months by a student Marxist group— 
the Tupamaros. He tells how he survived his 
imprisonment, both mentally and physically, 
and throws a revealing light on the psychol- 
ogy and motivation of the terrorist.) 
WALTER, Eugene V. Terror and resistance; a 
study of political violence, with case studies of 
some primitive African communities. New 
York, Oxford U.P., 1969. 385p. (JC330.W3) 
(This study is restricted to the phenomenon 
of terrorism in selected primitive African 
societies.) 
WILKINSON, Paul. Political terrorism. New 
York, Wiley, 1974. 159p. (JC491.W55) 
(Comprehensive historical and sociological 
analysis of political violence.) 


National Liberation Movements, 
insurrections, and Counter-Measures 


BELL, J. Bowyer. Transnational terror. 
Washington, American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1975. 9QIp. 
(JX6731.T4B4) 
(The histories of specific terrorist organiza- 
tions based in the Middle East, Latin 
America, Africa and Europe and discussions 
of practical measures that can be taken to 
combat terrorism are presented. ) 
CLUTTERBUCK, Richard. Protest and the urban 
guerrilla. New York, Abelard-Schuman, 1974. 
309p. (HN400. V5C55) 


(The author, a retired British Major General 
who has experienced terrorism in Malaya, 
Palestine and elsewhere, considers this form 
of violence to be on the upswing.) 
FoLey, Charles and W.1. Scobie. The Struggle 
for Cyprus. Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1975. 193p. (DS54.8.F583) 
(Two journalists give a lively narrative of the 
campaign of guerrilla warfare led by General 
Grivas in 1955-1960, plus a few notes on 
later events.) 
GiBson, Richard. African liberation move- 
ments. New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1972. 
350p. (DT31.G63) 
(Anatomy of internal politics of southern Af- 
rica liberation organizations and their 
strategy of prolonged guerrilla warfare.) 
GiLio, Maria E. The Tupamaro guerrillas. 
New York, Saturday Review Press, 1972. 
204p. (F2728.G5) 
(Deeply human journalistic reporting on the 
armed insurgent movement in Uruguay in the 
late 1960’s and early 1970's.) 
Gott, Richard. Rural guerrillas in Latin 
America. Rev. ed. Harmondsworth, Eng., 
Penguin Books, 1973. 637p. (F1414.2.G65 
1973) 
(Based directly on documents produced by 
the guerrillas themselves, this book is an in- 
quiry into how the era of rural guerrilla war- 
fare in Latin America ended in defeat for the 
revolutionaries. ) 
KITSON, Frank. Low intensity operations: sub- 
version, insurgency, peace-keeping. Harris- 
burg, Pa., Stackpole Books, 1971. 208p. 
(JC328.5.K56) 
(British Brigadier Kitson draws attention to 
the stops which should be taken now in order 
to make armies ready to deal with subver- 
sion, insurrection, and peacekeeping opera- 
tions.) 
MAULLIN, Richard. Soldiers, guerrillas, and 
politics in Colombia. Lexington, Mass., 
Lexington Books, 1973. 168p. (F2278.M35) 
(A competent analysis of the influence of 
guerrilla groups of the ideological and or- 
ganizational development of the Colombian 
military.) 
MorF, Gustave. Terror in Quebec; case 
studies of the FLQ. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & 
Co., 1970. 185p. (F1027.M6) 
(A psychological and historical document 
revealing the motives, aims, ideals and disil- 
lusions of the Front de liberation quebecois, 
a terrorist organization modeled on the Bel- 
gian Resistance during World War II, the 
Algerian National Liberation Front and the 
Cuban Revolution.) 
O’BALLANCE, Edgar. Arab guerrilla power, 
1967-1972. Hamden, Conn., Archon Books, 
1974. 234p. (DS119.7.022) 
(Good coverage from public sources of the 
activities of the various fedayeen groups in 
the wake of the 1967 war.) 
O'NEILL, Bard. Revolutionary warfare in the 
Middle East: the Israelis vs. the Fedayeen. 
Boulder, Colo., Paladin Press, 1974. 140p. 
(DS119.7.053) 
(A systematic examination of the Israeli 
counter-insurgency effort and a demonstra- 
tion of its effectiveness in dealing with the 
Fedayeen. ) 
VAN Voris, W.H. Violence in Ulster: an oral 
documentary. Amherst, Univ. of Mass. Press, 
1975. 326p. (on order) 
(An American academic interviews hundreds 
of participants in the struggle in Ulster.) 
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